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Gospel Hymns in Thlinget. 


Among the native people of the southern part 
of Alaska no mere “lip service” of the Lord is 
possible, among those who have adopted Christian 
worship, for the reason that they do not use their 
lips in speaking or singing in their native tongue, 
the Thlinget. 

Perhaps the missionaries have never had to 
deal with a stranger tongue than this Thlinget. 
It consists in the main of harsh guttural and 
palatal sounds, and no use whatever is made of 
the lips ; these lie inactive all through the speech, 
while the throat and back of the mouth are | 
engaged in making sounds which have no equiv- | 
alent in the English language. However, the 
missionaries pronounce the Thlinget not a difficult 
language to acquire, as it has so few words. | 
The guttural sounds once acquired or imitated, 
the rest comes very easily. 

One of the first things that an American 
missionary does in his work with a savage people 
is to translate some of the Gospel Hymns into 
their tongue. Nearly all barbarous people, no 
matter how tuneless their own “music” may be, | 
learn the Gospel tunes readily enough—the sense 
of tune appearing to be latent in all such peoples. 
They take great pleastre in singing these songs, | 
and often resort to the missionaries’ meetings 
when their interest in them positively goes no 
further than the singing. 

When the missionaries in Alaska attempted to | 
put the Gospel Songs into Thlinget, they found 
great difficulty, as the extremely simple structure 
of the language seemed to afford no chance to 
express the ideas contained in the songs. One 
of the first that they attempted, for instance, 
was the hymn, “‘At the Cross.” The refrain of 
this song begins with the words, “At the cross, 
at the cross, where I first saw the light.”” The 
missionaries found that the nearest that they 
could approach in the Thlinget to this idea was 
in words which, when literally translated into 
English mean, *“The cross, the cross, I see it, the 
light.’’ With this they were obliged to be content. 

They had the advantage, too, of the assistance 
of a native lady who has been educated in 
English, and understands not only English but 
Thiinget well. She translated all the hymns; 
and though they fail in Thlinget to convey more 
than a few of the ideas represented in English, 
they serve their purpose well, and the natives 
like them better, no doubt, than they would if 
they expressed thoughts beyond their compre- 
hension. 

As an example of the sound and appearance 
of a Thliinget gospel song, The Alaskan of 
Sitka gives the following tfanscript of the words 
of the hymn referred to. There are several 
Thiinget sounds that cannot be represented with 
English equivalents," but this transliteration gives 
them as nearly as is practicable to our orthoépy : 


AT THE CROSS. 


Hahunkowoo do-shy-yee 

Hah gain yah kow-wa-dah 
Tlath ya Koo-ga hah-sah-hun-ish 
Auk tlath oo-she gaye yake. 





CHORUS. 
. 


You ka-nast, you ka-nast, du-ka gunne whas 
see teen 

Abh ooshe gaye tsoe ow-wa-oose 

Ahh ko-teen nee tsoe dok-ak shoe klee-ut 

Yah ye daht ah too klow see goo. 


You ka-nast kauk ahh ooshe-ga yeech 
Do too yeek 00 do wa 

Auch ka-nast koo day ing ha you see ka 
Kah klan hah san hun ish. 

If this be repeated with the lips constantly 
held apart, the resulting sound will approximate 
somewhat distantly to the sound of the Thlinget 
vernacular of Sitka. 


2 
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His Ghost Story. 


A party of people had been telling ghost stories, 
the ghosts in every case being accounted for in 
some matter-of-fact way which aroused the 
laughter of the listeners when the story came to 
an end. At last the host was asked for his 
contribution. 

“I saw a ghost once,” he admitted, “and 
although it’s a good while since I’ve thought of 
it I can well remember my fright. 

‘IT was a boy about twelve years old, and I had 
been off fishing all day. I stopped to take supper 
at my uncle’s farm, on the way home, and after 
supper went out to the barn with my cousin Sim 
while he did the milking. Then Sim and I sat 
down in the hay-loft for a while, discussing some 
plan, I have forgotten what, and it was dusk 
‘before I started on my lonely walk home. 

“T had never known what it was to be afraid, 
but I did remember as I started down the long 
lane close to the graveyard, that some foolish 
girls had said ghosts walked in that lane after 
dark. : 

“Just after I had turned into the lane I saw 
what seemed to be a shadowy figure walking, or 
rather flitting a short distance in front of me. 
Involuntarily I lagged a little; the shadowy 
figure seemed to do the same. 

“Then I hastened my steps, and still the flitting 
figure in shadowy garments kept before me, at 
exactly the same distance. In spite of myself I | 
began to feel frightened, and when I turned out | 
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of the lane onto the loneliest stretch of road 
anywhere about, and saw the hovering figure 
still before me, the perspiration started out on my 
forehead in beads. 

“I put up a damp hand to a still damper 
forehead.and brushed away a wisp of hay which 
had been hanging from my hat-brim in front of 
my eyes! I saw no more of my ghostly com- 
panion, it is needless to say, and I was so 
ashamed of myself that it was years before I 
could make up my mind to tell such a joke on 
myself.” 


oe -——__—_—_— 





The Cost of Hat Feathers. 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society has issued 
a letter which contains some astonishing facts in 
regard to the cost of the fashion of wearing the 
wings or heads of birds on hats and bonnets. 
Not less than ten million birds are killed every 
year to stock the millinery stores of Europe and 
America, and it is estimated that for every 
murdered bird there are left, on an average, at 
least two helpless nestlings, crying piteously for 
food, and dying at length of starvation. 

By the destruction of these birds at least ten 
thousand million noxious insects are left annually 
to prey upon the farmers’ crops; and by the 
demand for birds of fine plumage an incentive to 
cruelty and brutality is offered to men and boys 


| who might be in better business. With the 


millinery stores brightened by silk, satin, velvet, 

lace and ribbons, silver, gold, steel, glass and jet, 

and with bud, blossom, leaf and fruit reproduced 

with beautiful fidelity, the Audubon Society 

pertinently asks: “Sisters, are not these enough ?” 
Honoring the Flag. 

The seed of patriotism had certainly been 
planted in the heart of a little seven-year-old 
Washington lad who strolled along the broad 
avenues of the capital on the morning of Inau- 
guration day. He was not very well dressed, but 
he had good manners. A lady, noticing that the 
boy carried his hat in his hand, said to him: 
“Your head is damp with perspiration, and 
you'll catch cold in this breeze with your hat 
off.” The little fellow hesitated a minute and 
then said: “Well, I have been sneezing, and I 
guess I’ll have to put my hat on. But, you see, 
mother taught me I must always take off my hat 
to the flag, and I haven’t had a chance to put it 
on since I started from home.’ 


Offensive Journalism. 


The daily newspapers which make a specialty By 


of detailed and illustrated chronicles of vice and 
crime, have gone to such lengths in the unworthy 


competition, that a healthy reaction against them | 
and their methods is to be noted. A long and | (% 
constantly increasing list of libraries, reading- | % 


rooms and clubs have banished two of the most 


conspicuous offenders from their tables, and the a5 
earnestness with which the crusade has been | § 


taken up by the clergymen and the decent news- 


papers of the country is beginning to have a| % 


marked effect in awakening the moral sense of 


communities which the “new journalism” has : 


gradually and effectively blunted. 


The First Matches. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, writing upon the sixty 


years’ reign of Queen Victoria, recalls going to ,: 


the coronation with his nurse, and seeing a 
singular novelty peddled on the street. ‘This 
was the lucifer match, sold at a half-penny each, 
which being lighted caused “intense amazement’ 
to the passers-by. No less marked would be the 


astonishment of the children of to-day at the use ra 
of the flint or tinder-box prevalent in Arnold’s | 
childhood. The years between have seen more | fy 


marvellous inventions, perhaps, but nothing of 


more practical value to mankind than the unhar- | ¥% 
nessing of “that creature comfort, fire,” by the : 


introduction of the lucifer match. 


Manly Tears. 


‘A man is seldom more manly,’’ said Thack- 
eray, “than when he is what you call unmanned ;”” 
and it is true that the heart which never mounts 
to the eye in tears lacks something of humanity. 
Andrew Carnegie at the opening of one of the 
free libraries founded by him in the manufac- 
turing towns of Scotland, said a few weeks ago 
that he had offered a thousand dollars to a dozen 
gifted friends if they succeeded in reading the 
“Bonnie Briar Bush” aloud. So far not one but 
has confessed that he or she broke down in the 
attempt. Such tears do not sadden. Rather 
they soften the heart, humanize the soul, and 
mark one’s growth in generosity, championship 
and loving sympathy. 


Paying for Mobs. 


The Senate has recently asked the President 
for information as to the amounts of money paid 
by the United States to aliens as indemnity 
for injuries resulting from mob violence. The 
aggregate for the last ten years is but little short 
of half a million dollars. The larger part of this 
went to citizens of countries which are regarded 
in this country as but partly civilized. The cost 
in money is of little importance. The humilia- 
tion is of greater moment. The example is 
deplorable beyond computation. A self-govern- 
ing people, above all others, should keep them- 
selves free from mob violence. 
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Our Triangle Seat Post allows 
the saddle to be placed anywhere 
on the stem. Our Triangle Pedal 
Crank secures greatest strength with 
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each spoke a direct pull; no 
breaking of spokes. 
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Cycle Book, FREE. 
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GOING TO EUROPE ? 


THEN PURCHASE A COPY OF 
—A series of words representing whole 
ADAMS sentences — Take one with you and leave 
CABLE 6 theother with your friends at home; then 
CODEX in case you have to cable, the Codex will 
* save you dollars. Costs only 29e. by mail. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Agents White Star Line to 
Queenstown and Liverpool, 115 State St., Boston, Mass 
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Keeps gaily trips and season’s record. 
odel B. Season’s record of 1000 miles, 
and trip, $1.25; 10,000 miles, $1.75. 
Model’ A. No trip, 1000 miles, 75c. ; 10,000 
miles, $1.00. Sent post-paid. 


P. L. & CYCLOMETER COMPANY, Tilton, N. H. 
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) Carpets and Rugs. 


Rugs and Mattings will prove of great 
interest to our New England customers. 
Our stock is large, varied and sold at 
prices that will prove interesting to all. = ¢ 
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Stories by Professors.—No. 1. 


The Third Stage of Discipline. 


By Prof. Henry A. Beers, 
Of Yale University. 
a O you are studying medicine?” said 
Ransom to Case. “I thought you 


felt himself,—but these things were elements 
of genuine popularity among the students. 
‘They elected me an honorary member of the 
Sigma Theta Phi Society; and the Callipolis 
Oak Leaf, the undergraduate weekly, used to 
allude to me darkly as ‘the dude tutor.’ 
“However,” he continued, after a pause, “I 
did feel rather young sometimes. There was 
one man in particular who had the same effect 
on me that Littimer had on Davy Copperfield. 
I remember the first time I called him up in 
recitation. ‘Kelsey,’ said I, selecting a name 
at haphazard from my marking-book. <A 
| solemn, middle-aged person rose from the rear 
bench and stood awaiting my further com- 


deep distrust. 





class looked expectant, and I felt my own 
| cheeks reddening with annoyance. I thought 
it best to take no notice of the matter, however ; 
| but when I dismissed the division [ asked 
Kelsey to remain. 

“‘*Why did you rub out that figure?’ I 
| inquired, feeling secretly very much like a son 
| arraigning his own parent for disrespect. 

**T eouldn’t do anything else to it,’ he 
replied. There was a kind of choke and 

tremble in his speech, as of a hardly suppressed 
| rage, and something—some muscle or nerve— 
| beat visibly in the hollow of his jaw. I was 
| puzzled, and at the same time nettled, by these 
| evidences of a quite irrational hostility. 


knew at the time to be a mistake, but which I 


“At length I called him up to my desk after 
recitation, and said, ‘Kelsey, you seemed to 
have some difficulty in the first part of the 
term in getting hold of the theory of negative 
quantities ; but you are furnishing a practical 
illustration of it now. If you go on in this 
way, your stand will soon be a minus quantity.’ 
| “He ruminated over this statement a minute 
or two, and walked away without comment. 
This was his last appearance in the mathemat- 
ical class-room. For a system of flunking he 
now substituted a system of ‘cutting.’ The 
absence of his aceusing figure from the rear 
bench, with its silent refusal to acknowledge 
| any authority in a stripling like me to teach a 


mands, regarding me meanwhile with a look of ‘Kelsey,’ I said, with a flippancy which I | mature person like him—this in itself was a 


| relief. 


“He had a sallow face with prominent | couldn’t help for the life of me, ‘nothing but | ‘But meanwhile his absence marks were 
cheek-bones, a goat beard and small, fiery eyes. | my respect for age keeps me from imposing the | rolling up, and of course it wouldn’t do. It 


were a-tutorin’ on it in the Callipolis | These eyes he fixed upon me steadily while I | discipline which you deserve. But really, you | soon became necessary to send him a letter 


University.” 


put to him several questions, which he answered 


| know, it would be too absurd to give ten marks 


“No; I only kept that job one year. I made with an air of reluctance, whether proceeding to a man of your years. Please remember, 
some debts in college, and I had to go to work from imperfect preparation of the lesson or | nevertheless, that the hoary head is a crown of | has been placed upon the first stage of 


at once at something and pay them off. The 
salary was only eight hundred, but living at 
Callipolis is more than cheap. _I paid off all my 
debts and actually laid up some money beside, 
to give me a start here in the medical school.” 

“What kind of a place was it? I don’t 
know but I might put in for the position 
myself, unless it’s filled already.’ 

“You! I think I see you teaching math- 
ematics to Callipolis Freshmen !”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I’ve had some thoughts 
of that kind of a career. Academic leisure— 
intellectual atmosphere—that sort of thing, 
you know.” 

“Intellectual rot! I don’t mean slang, but 
literally dry rot. The Callipolis University, 
my boy, is a high and dry little old sectarian 
concern, such as were founded all over the 
country in the thirties and forties, and have 
been slowly decaying ever since. I believe 
there were thirty-seven of them in one Western 
state at one time. You know the type—three 
red brick buildings on a hilltop, in a row; the 
middle one with a white wooden cupola and a 
Greek portico of white wooden pillars; the 
end ones dormitories,— East College and West 
College,— chock-full of windows and architec- 
turally factories: Half a dozen melancholy- 
looking professors prowling about, most of 
them ex-ministers of their denomination, and 
about ten students to each professor. There 
was one profane Sophomore who was rusticated 
when I was there for circulating a parody on 
Wordsworth : 


‘I met a small Callipolis Soph, 
He was ’steen years old, he said,’ etc., 


in which the Soph, when interrogated as to the 
number of his classmates, keeps insisting that 
‘we are seven.’ There are the usual two 
literary societies—the Clionian and the Phila- 
delphic—and about as many Greek -letter 
societies as there are students. Why, you can 
imagine the stage of evolution that the institu- 
tion has reached, when I tell you that they still 
have burials of Conic Sections, and that daring 
spirits now and then put a cow in the chapel 
belfry.” 

Case laughed softly to himself, as the mental 
image of the Callipolis University impressed 
itself anew upon his memory. 

“There are some attempts at modernness,” 
he went on. “They have a ball nine and even 
a football team—though where they get eleven 
men from, I don’t know. It was once my 
painful duty to break up a rush between the 
Sophomore and Freshmen classes, in which 
the numbers engaged were such that it must 
have made the struggle rather a personal one.” 

“You must have had some rum experiences,” 
suggested Ransom. “You are so juvenile 
looking, anyway, that I can’t fancy you 
keeping any sort of discipline in a class-room.” 

“Oh, the fellows treated me well enough. 
You see, I had the prestige of a big Eastern 
university to back me. There was a belief— 
which I didn’t discourage—that I was a boating 
man in college and pulled on the ’Varsity. 
There was even a rumor that I smoked cigars 
in the seclusion of my room in West College. 
Then I wore better clothes than most of the 
undergraduates—you needn’t laugh, you satir- 
ical dog; [ know what you fellows used to say 
about my clothes, but standards are different 
out there. 

“Yes, sir, I wore a red necktie and carried a 
little silver-headed cane. The Prex used to 
glare at me disapprovingly when I touched my 
tall hat to him,—he wore a wide-brimmed soft 


| resentment at being 
| catechized by an instructor 

|so much younger than himself, 

I was not quite able to decide. 

“IT reckoned his age at anywhere 
from thirty-five to forty, and I felt 
that there was a certain indecency 
in his standing before me to be 
questioned, while 1 remained seated 
and recorded his mark—a low one— 
in my little book. It struck me that 
he felt the impropriety of it, too, for 
when I sent him to the board after- 
ward to work an equation, he moved 
with emphatic slowness and wrote 
down the figures at my dictation ina 
manner implying an inward protest. 

“You remember the geometrical 
solid called parallelopipedon — a 


subsequent recitation, one of the youngest 
members of the class had drawn the diagram 
on the board and had explained a part of its 
construction. I stopped him in the middle of 
his demonstration, and called out, ‘Kelsey, go 
to the board and carry on the construction from 
the point where Anderson left off.’ 

“My venerable pupil proceeded with much 
deliberation to the blackboard and contemplated 
the elaborate figure traced upon it in silence, 
and with an expression of entire detachment 
from the business in hand. 

“At last he said, ‘I don’t know how the 
thing is built.’ 

“*Come,’ said I, encouragingly, ‘Anderson 
has laid the foundation; can’t you go ahead 
and rear the superstructure ?’ 

“The division giggled, but Kelsey still gazed 
dispassionately at the parallelopipedon. 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘take a little time and study 
it out,’ and I called up another man to recite 
on ‘captions.’ Presently a renewed giggling 
drew my attention back to the board, where 
Kelsey, with solemn sweeps of the eraser from 
side to side, was obliterating the last lines of 
the obnoxious diagram. 

“Having finished this performance, he 
returned to his seat. There was a defiant 








name in itself suggestive of mirth? At a| 


REBUKED BY THE TUTOR. 


glory only when it is found in the way of 
righteousness. That is all, sir. You may go.’ 

“He continued to stare fixedly at me, opened 
his mouth once as if to reply, but finally 
withdrew slowly and without a word. I 
learned, from some inquiries that I set on foot, 
that my Methuselah was regarded in the class 
as a ‘freak.’ 

“He roomed in a back street at a distance 
from the college, associated with none of his 
classmates, and was supposed to devote his 
| days and nights to study, with results that 
were only imperfectly apparent in the recitation- 
room; although—as I found on consulting 
other instructors—his standing was respectable 
in all subjects except mathematics. 

“His residence was entered on the catalogue 
as Callipolis. No one knew what his antece- 
dents were, or where he really came from. 
But some one had picked up in the yard an 
envelope directed to Kelsey, with a blurred 
postmark which seemed to be Kansas, but 
| might have been Arkansas, so that he became 
known by the various nicknames of ‘Bleeding 
| Kansas’ and the ‘Arkansaw Traveller.’ 
| “After my interview with him he adopted a 
| policy of systematic ‘flunking.’ When called 
on to recite, he either responded in a deep 
| bass voice, ‘Not prepared,’ or else rose 








home informing his parent or guardian that 
‘your son [ward] has incurred ——- marks and 


discipline.’ 

“I accordingly went over to the secretary’s 
oftice and consulted the address-book, to find 
who Kelsey’s parent or guardian was; but the 
book gave no information on the subject. 

** *Kelsey ?’ said the secretary, when appealed 
to, ‘Kelsey? Let me see. Oh, that old fellow 
in the Freshman class? Why, he is the man 
Fromage was laughing about. He filled up 
his entrance examination blank this way : 

“***Name of parent or guardian: I have 
no parent or guardian, but hold myself account- 
able to God.” 

“*He’s an orphan, you see,’ chuckled the 
secretary. 

**But I’ve got to send a letter home. Where 
shall I send it?’ 

“Send it to him. He’s old enough to take 
care of himself.’ 

***No, I’m afraid that won’t satisfy the letter 
of the law. If he hasn’t any parent or 
guardian, we’ve got to invent one for him. 
My relations with him are rather strained, 
anyway, and I am not going to omit any 
warning which he is entitled to under a strict 
construction of the rules.’ 

“A day or two afterward I met the aged 
delinquent in the yard and stopped him. 

**You have twenty marks,’ I began, ‘for 
unexcused absences, and it is my duty, as your 
division officer, to send a letter home. Where 
would you like me to send it? I find no 
address in the secretary’s book. You —’ 

“T paused, overcome by a sudden impression 
of pathos in the figure before me—a sense of 
poverty and illness. He wore his customary 
suit of solemn black, cut in the weird fashion 


_ peculiar to the rural tailor of some twenty 


years ago, before the development of the ready- 
made clothing business had made his art 
obsolete. And the wearer of these singular 
garments looked actually ill. 

“His eyes were glassy, and his usual lean 
sallowness was intensified into a shrunken 
pallor. With the divination born of a new 
sympathy, I saw things as he saw them—the 
long years of struggle behind him; years of 
manual toil, of baffled aspiration, of self- 
| sacrifice for an education, of patient waiting, 
and finally of belated opportunities and failing 
health. I saw myself with his eyes—an airy 
young puppy, a university sprig, whose 
advantages had cost him nothing and who 
looked down with easy superiority upon better 
men. 
| “*Mr. Kelsey,’ I resumed, in my kindest 
tones, ‘you are not looking well. Perhaps you 
have a good reason for these absences ; but you 
haven’t put in any sick excuses. Do you have 
trouble with your mathematics? It would 
give me pleasure to help you, if you would 
bring me the problems that you find especially 
| difficult. Bring them any day, between the 
|morning recitations, to my room—35 West 
College.’ 
| “But the olive-branch was put sternly aside. 
|The lines about his mouth hardened. He 
drew his absurd figure erect and threw back 
his head till the goat beard pointed at me 
almost horizontally. 
| “*You may direct the letter to Miss Louisa 
Kelsey, 130 Mulberry Street, Callipolis.’ 
| “Well, sir, old Bleeding Kansas, as the boys 
called him, went on cutting and making no 
explanations, till his marks got up to forty, 
and I had to write another letter informing 
Miss Louisa Kelsey that her nephew was now 


glitter in his eye, and a spot of hectic red majestically to his feet, awaited my question, | on the second stage of discipline, and that if he 
burned on each of his sunken cheeks. The! and then subsided majestically into his seat. | got twenty marks more he would be dropped. 
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‘Nephew,’ 1 put it, assuming naturally that the | 
lady was his maiden aunt. 

“She took no notice of my warnings, and | 
presently Kelsey began to absent himself not only 
from the mathematical recitations, but from all 
college exercises. His last appearance was at 
one Wednesday reading of themes. Blodgett, the 
rhetorical tutor, hailed me one morning in front 
of the college row. 

“*T ook here, Case, I’ve got something I want 
you to read.’ He was running over a bundle of 
themes, tied with a bit of red tape, which he held 
in his hand. He finally selected one, drew it out 
and handed it to me with a laugh. 

“*You know old Kelsey—Freshman class? | 
Well, here’s a “forensic disputation’’ he read me 
the other day, and it brought down the division. 
There’s a paragraph in it that’s meant for you— 
so one of the men told me. Anyway, they were 
onto it, and they applauded him vigorously when | 
he got through. I wish you had been there to hear | 
him roll it off. It was like Burkeon W. Hastings. 
These far-Western fellows are the only ones left 
that have the real old Websterian tradition.’ 

“*Thank you,’ said 1; ‘perhaps I shall enjoy 
it as well in the privacy of my boudoir. It’s 
thoughtful of you to cail my attention to it.’ 

“Isn't it? Here, I’ve marked the paragraph 
with the blue pencil ; but you had better read the 
whole thing. It will do you good.’ 

“Mr. Kelsey’s manuscript proved to be a| 
discussion of the question, ‘Does College Educa- | 
tion Pay?’ I was gratified to find that the) 
disputant’s conclusions were favorable, on the | 
whole, to the affirmative side. But the particular 
paragraph which the class had been good enough 
to apply to me, ran as follows: 

“*The erying need of American colleges is | 
better instruction. Instead of being what | 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘men of light and lead- | 
ing,” the professors are too often callow youths 
who owe their appointment to having had their 
windows broken as tutors. The abolishment of | 
the tutorial system is a prime prerequisite of 
better teaching. Who does not willingly sit at | 
the feet of our revered President, when lecturing 
on moral duties, or listen with delight to the 
silver tongue of our prominent Professor of 
Ethical Science, Rev. Jared W. Backus, D. D., 
LL. D., whose writings are known not only in 
religious circles, but wherever the English speech 
is heard to reverberate in “accents of a kindred 
tongue?” But in many of our smaller institu- 
tions of learning we do not have the privilege of | 
hearing such men till Senior year. The two} 
lower classes are entrusted to the tender mercy | 
of tutors: boys just out of the nursery, spider- | 
legged young sprouts of Eastera colleges, without | 
any experience of life, are put over men—men | 
who have perhaps fought and bled for their | 
country though they may not have a Boston | 
accent or be quite as fresh on preparatory | 
mathematics as the beardless juveniles and 
patronizing neophytes who are appointed to| 
wotry them under the name of instructors— | 
Heaven save the mark !’ 

“T had just finished reading this, when some 
one knocked at my door and there came into the 
room a quaint little figure of a girl, about ten 
years old, with pale hair, pale face and big, 
solemn, pale eyes. 

““*My papa is sick and wants to see you,’ she | 
said, with an elderly precision of speech. 

***And who might your papa be, my dear?’ 

“‘Mr. Kelsey is my papa—1i130 Mulberry 
Street. He said for you to come to-day, please.’ 

“*Good heavens! Kelsey your papa! How} 
sick is he?’ 

“*He has been having hem—hemrages!’ The | 
self-contained little face twitched but no tears | 
came. } 

“Poor child—poor child! Is your mamma | 
with him ?’ 

***My mamma is dead.’ 

**Well, your aunt—his aunt—Miss Louisa—is 
it?—Kelsey. Is she with him?’ 

“*He hasn’t got any aunt. 
name.’ 

“So -this was the lady whom I had been 
addressing as madam in official notices, inform- 
ing her that her papa was a naughty boy and 
had forty marks! Old Kelsey was not without 
a grim humor, it seemed. And, indeed, he gave 
another evidence of it in the last words that I 
ever heard from him. 

“T had shaken hands with him in his shabby 
sick-chamber—or rather had picked up one limp 
and clammy member, as it lay upon the counter- 
pane, and retained it in my own while I sat on 
the edge of the bed and heard him hoarsely 
whisper an apology for having been disrespectful 
to me. 

“*My dear fellow—my dear fellow,’ I inter- 
posed, ‘drop all that. Don’t talk any more than 
you have to, anyway; but just tell me in as few 
words as you can what I can do for you.’ 

“The doctor had gone, leaving directions and 
promising to return in the afternoon. The nurse 
was moving softly about the room, and the child 
was crying almost inaudibly in a corner. 

“He beckoned to me to approach my ear to his 
mouth. ‘You are my division-officer,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘I don’t know any one here. I would | 
like you to take charge of the girl after—after— | 
you know,’—he glanced apprehensively toward | 
his daughter,—‘and send her back to my folks in | 
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“TI assured him that everything should be done | Howard so that they might tell me about it and | away so soon. It’s always best to get ahead of 


as he wished, engaged to return in the afternoon, 
kissed the little girl and told her to stop crying, 


for her papa was going to get well, and I was | 


| about to leave the room, motioning to the nurse | 


to follow me outside for a few minutes’ talk, | 
when the invalid once more beckoned me to) 


come nearer. 


“‘A ghastly grin distorted his emaciated features | 


and his little red eyes twinkled grotesquely. 

***Write her a letter,’ he gasped, as I leaned 
over to catch his words, ‘when she gets back to 
Iowa—and tell her the old man’s gone on the 
third stage of discipline!’ ”’ 


* 
> 





The Beecher Boys’ Father. 


W ie Holeomb’s Laie dips down 


little gurgling run of water that 





into the hollow it is crossed by a) 


disappears in clumps of willows on | 


| either side of the fence. People seldom travel 


this lane beyond the Holcomb gate, for after that 
it isa mere track leading to 
an unused back gate on the 
Richardson farm; but one 
day Doctor Beecher hap- 
pened to remember it, and 
went out of his way to ride 
its length. The doctor was 
exceedingly fond of short 
cuts, even when they made 
his road longer and crossed 
to nowhere. 

Dick, the doctor’s horse, 
had just as many whims as 
the doctor, and there was an 
understanding between them 


urgent each should gratify 
the other’s fancies; so when 
Dick decided to take a drink 
from the run, the doctor 
leaned forward over the 
saddle to hold the rein down 
and let him put his nose into 
the water. 

While the doctor’s stooping 
head thus rested companion- 
ably against Dick’s neck, his 
eyes could follow the little 
stream for some distance 
under the willows, and he 
was surprised to see four 
bare white feet hanging 
down into the water as 
quietly as if they were the 
stirless bare roots of the 
willow-trees. 

The doctor brushed away 


those feet to keep so still,” 
he thought. “I know the 
trousers’ legs above them.” 
Then he slipped to the 
ground, took two steps, and 
put his head in between the 
willow branches. “Hullo!” 


“THEY 


| he said, “‘you boys are going 


to get your feet wet sure if you leave them in 
the run. Have you a match, Howard? I’ve 
been wanting to smoke all the way home, and 
there wasn’t a match in my case.” 

‘The boys stared at their father blankly. Then 
one looked down and began swaying his feet in 
In a little pile between them there 
was a box of matches, a small hatchet, a long, 
smoky-looking piece of dried beef, and an open 
bag of crackers. In a crotch between two trunks 
of the willows there was a commodious wooden 
box from which these stores appeared to have 
come, for the cover was up and one or two 
parcels were visible inside. 

The doctor had seen all these things so quickly 
that he did not seem to have seen any of them; 
but now as the boys hesitated, he pointed to the 
box of matches. 

“Just give me a match,” he said, pleasantly. 
“T don’t care for any lunch, thank you; I hada 
late breakfast.’’ 

The older boy smiled and handed him a match. 
In doing so he was obliged to meet his father’s 
eyes. They were seldom unkindly, but they had 
a troublesome way of seeming to see clear into 
the back of one’s head, and of surprising all 
sorts of hidden thoughts there. Howard felt 
quite certain that what he had been saying before 
Dick’s footsteps sounded in the lane was legibly 


recorded somewhere within range of that clear | 


and intuitive vision, although the doctor seemed 


to be thinking only of his cigar. There in the | 


lee of the willows he could light it almost without 


sheltering the match, and the boys looked on | 


admiringly as the end began to glow. 

When it was well started he said, “Thank 
you,’’ walked off without a word, jumped into 
the saddle, and rode away. His back appeared 
unusually stiff to the boys as they watched it 
pass slowly up the lane; but Dick, who knew 
far*more about the doctor than the boys did, 
cocked an eye backward and saw that his master 
was absorbed in thought and that he, himself, 
was free to go as deliberately as he pleased. 

“So,” the doctor mused, “‘my boys are getting 


invite me to go, too.’’ 

The doctor squared himself abruptly in his 
saddle and jerked Dick away from a sassafras 
bush which he had been browsing. “If my 
father had made a friend of me,” he declared, 
“I think | should have known it and paid back.” 

Dick broke into a canter in answer to the 
silent command of the rein, and his responsive- 
ness was like assent. 

“I suppose they think I couldn’t leave my 
practice,’ the doctor went on; “‘but they are 
mistaken, for I just could. Every patient is on 
the mend, and there is no reason why I shouldn’t 
have a holiday as well as other people.” 

He whistled a short bar, letting the bridle-rein 
grow slack, and looked away through the shim- 
mering summer air and up to a low white cloud. 
There seemed to be pleasant relations between 
him and the cloud, for as he looked at it he 
smiled. 

Back in the shade of the willows the boys put 


their heads together and whispered excitedly to | 


some end which might have been seen after the 
moon rose that night. It was a full moon, and 





STARED FOR ONE LONG INSTANT.” 


the world lay very cool and still and strange 
beneath it when they stole out of their upper 


window and slid down the hickory-tree which | 


stood by the corner of the house and had been 
holding out a branch to them day in and night 
in, and inviting them to secret adventure, ever 
since they had been old enough to long 
for it. 

‘The boys did not speak as they slipped across 
the lawn, and their hearts thumped while they 
traversed the white, vacant stretches between 
the trees, but grew a little steadier when they 
reached one of the great, concealing shadows. 
Outside of the gate, the road as bare and open 
as a-sheet of white paper on which one knows 
nothing to write, the boys hesitated breathlessly 
and then dashed themselves across it like hasty 
and inappropriate words. 

It was a relief to look back from the mouth of 
Holeomb’s Lane and see that every trace of them 
had been erased; but it was only when they had 
gained the shelter of the willows that their 
tongues were freed and they began to talk. 

“Did you put the note where mamma would 
find it, Howard ?”’ Bert asked, as Howard knelt 
to unfasten the box of stores. 

“I pinned itto my pillow,’”’ Howard answered. 
“She'll find it first thing when she gets tired of 
calling us and comes up-stairs. I wish you 
hadn’t eaten so many of these crackers, Bert; 
the bag’s pretty nearly empty.” 

“We don’t want too much weight to carry,” 
said Bert, cheerfully. ‘Hurry up, let’s get our 
bundles*made and be going. We want to be 


| far from home when morning comes or people 


will know us and tell papa.”” Bert was eight 
years old, and the clear treble of his voice 
contrasted oddly with his authoritative speech. 

Howard was two years older and resented 
suggestion. ‘You,needn’t try to be so bossy,” 
he said. “‘I’d like to know who it was that made 
the plan for a long march the first night ?”’ 

“You,’’ Bert admitted meekly, and the claims 
of seniority were satisfied. 

“I thought sure papa was taking in the whole 
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people, and then you have a sure thing.” 
| “I wonder what they’ll say in the morning?” 

Bert queried. He wished that there was any 
| way by which he and Howard could be gone and 
| yet be behind the door and listening, for there 
| was something unaccountably dismal in the 
thought that his father and mother would be 
talking when they were not there to hear. 

Howard bent close over his bundle. He would 
not for the world have had Bert know how much 
he disliked to think of what would happen after 
they were gone. “Oh, they’ll be surprised,” he 
said, with assurance, “but they’ll see just how it 
is, so they won’t take it hard. Fellows have to 
have some fun and some chance to see what’s 
going on in the world, and nothing ever goes on 
here. 

“Now you know it’s only forty miles to Cairo,” 
he went on, “and it won’t take us very long to 
walk that, and when we get there we’ll easy find 
work on some boat going down the river, and 
then from New Orleans we’ll ship again on an 
ocean steamer, and that way we’ll have a chance 
to see the whole world without ever troubling 
anybody, and when we've 
seen as much as we want we 
can come home and tell the 
folks about it.”’ 

“And take care of them if 
they are old,” Bert added, 
considerately. Courage had 
risen in both of them while 
Howard talked, and now 
they slung their bundles over 
their shoulders and started 
off. 
Without returning to the 

road they followed its direc- 
tion through the fields until 
their feet grew sodden from 
the dewy crops, and they 
were out of humor with the 
fences. Then they came to 
a little stretch of forest and 
boldly dropped themselves 
into a wagon-way from the 
top of their last fence. 

“This is more like,” said 
Howard, as his damp feet 
struck into the dust. 

Bert did not answer, for 
there was a stir somewhere 
in the shadows in front of 
them, and they could hear 
low footsteps. Sometimes as 
a fleck of moonlight shifted 
through the branches it fell 
upon a man’s figure in the 

road ahead. There was no reason 
why aman should not be there just as they 

were, and yet they drew back, for there was 

something in the way the dust muffled his walk 

that made them feel very small and lonely there 

in the dark shelter of the trees. The boys were, 

in fact, very small, and it was already a long 

way from home. 

Howard felt Bert take hold of him, and he 
straightened himself manfully. “It’s no use 
catching up with anybody until we’ve gone 

_ further than this,” he whispered. “You see it 
might be somebody we know. I wouldn’t mind 
meeting a stranger, of course.” 

Bert’s answer came a trifle unsteadily. 
“Th-that’s so,” he said. 

“But we can’t stand here too long, either,”’ 
Howard went on, “’cause somebody else might 

| come up from behind, and we’d have to hide to 
| keep out of their sight and we’d lose a lot of 
| time. He’s getting a good ways ahead now— 
come on just as slow and soft as you can.” 

It seemed as if something was catching at their 

| feet as they walked, and something else was 
bound around their throats and choked them. 
| Every fluttering of a shadow, every stirring of a 
branch was a hand reached out to grasp them in 
the back. The forest road stretched on and on, 
| and their feet seemed to be moved on and on 
| along it by some power outside themselves, with 
mechanical regularity but as slowly as one moves 
| in burdened sleep. 
| If it had only been some fright from which they 
could have run away, they would’ not have cared 
| how long and hard they had to run; but this 
| cold, slow fear from which there was no escape, 
| was somehow too grown-up and horrible for little 
boys to bear. They had not thought what they 
should do when they came to the moonlight until 
the man in front of them stepped out into it. 
Then they stopped and shrank together, watch- 
| ing him. 

He carried a bundle slung from a heavy stick 
across his shoulder, and he stopped to shift the 
stick. Then he took off the hat, which had 
been slouched low over his forehead, and turned 
toward the breeze that was rustling along the 
edge of the woods. . The boys could see the whole 
| Side of his face. They stared at it for one long 
| instant, and then rushed forward shouting, 
“Papa!” until the word went echoing back 
among the trees. 

The doctor dropped his bundle and ran to 
| meet them. ‘Has mamma found out and sent 
| you after me?” he asked. 
| ‘The boys shook their heads. They were staring 








|afresh at the old clothes that their father was 


Towa. [So it wasn’t Kansas, after all.] She’s| ready to run away? All boys do plan it, one| thing to-day,” Howard said, pacifically, as he | wearing, at the bundle and stick lying back 
got the money to settle up here and pay her | time or another, I suppose, but it strikes me that | divided off the stores, “but I guess if he noticed | in the road, and at the ragged hat in his hand. 
Address on card in her pocketbook.’ | I’ve always kept chummy enough with Bert and | anything at all he didn’t think we’d be getting | 


fare. 


“Good!” said the doctor. “I was perfectly 
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sure when you called to me that the whole game | unusually tender look upon his face, but he | mother said, a trifle hard, and lacking in fine | tugging at her heart-strings. Little Persis Dowd 


was up. You see I planned to get a long way 
from here before morning, and into some place 
where I’m not so well known. But if anybody 
had to overtake me I’m glad it was you, for I 
can trust you not to tell.” ; 

“To tell?” said Bert, shakily. 

Howard knitted his brows. “I don’t under- 
stand you, papa,” he said. 

“It’s very annoying,” the doctor answered. 
“Can’t you understand that when a man has 
lived forty years in a place it gets pretty tiresome, 
and he simply has to have a change?” 

“Papa,” said Howard, smiling dubiously, “are 
you running away ?” : 

“Well, not running very fast,” said the doctor, 


| crossed the grass so silently that the boys did 
| not hear him or know that any one was near 
| until he stood beside them. 
“Say,” he whispered, “I’ve taken the note off 
| my pillow, and you’d better come inside and see 
| to yours.”’ 
“Papa!” they cried out, and then they steod 
back from him shyly, and in bewilderment. 
away ?” 
| The doctor laughed and drew them to him. 
| “Run away?” he said; “what are you talking 
| about? I believe you've had a dream.” 
The boys looked up at him, questioning, but 
gained nothing but affection from his face. Then 


“Papa,” Howard asked, “didn’t you run| 


feelings. 
| Penelope went off heavily burdened to little | 
| Persis Dowd’s music lesson. She wished she | 
could have helped her mother, now that the rare | 
impulse was upon her to take a little walk that 
might do her good. But everything depended on 
her music-teaching, and she must not neglect a 
pupil. 

The invalid lay back with her eyes closed; | 
| then she opened them suddenly and looked again 
wistfully across the summer fields. She gazed 
around her furtively; no one was in sight. 
| She arose and walked feebly down the steps. 
Midway she turned and reached back for the 
| dipper. “I used to be one that liked to have 


“just going slow and sure. I’m dead tired of | they looked at the old gray-gabled house, and at | something to go for,” she said to herself. 


living at home. Don’t you get tired sometimes | the great, kindly, black and silver trees. Their | 


yourselves ?”” . 
The little boys exchanged glances. Their 


bundles felt heavy and telltale upon their backs, | fear and sorrow faded slowly into a vague | sun was hot. 


and they knew that the doctor saw them, although 
he said nothing. 

Howard’s smile gained more assurance. ‘Kind 
of,” he answered. “The fact is, papa, we were 
just starting away. I left a little note for you 
and mamma on my pillow —” ° 

The doctor whistled. “Mamma will have a 
budget in the morning,” he said. “I left a little 
note on my pillow, too. Well, since we’re all 
here we’d better move along together and not 
lose any time.” 

He went to where his stick was lying, lifted it 
to his shoulder and started briskly along the 
road. “Come along, boys! Step quick—it’s far 
past midnight,” he called, and pointed up to 
prove it by the sky. 

The moon was convoying a fleece-like bevy of 
clouds across the deep heaven, and they were 
beginning to descend toward its western rim. 
The boys followed at their father’s heels. It 
seemed as if they had already passed beyond the 
last boundary of the life which they had known, 
and the new country they were entering was a 
strange one. They felt far more desolate than 
they had felt before they saw their father’s profile 
in the moonlight. 

After a while Bert’s bundle dropped into the 
dust and he dropped after it, sobbing. “It'll be 
just like we was all dead!” he wailed. 

The doctor turned. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you? You are about as poor company as I ever 
found to travel with. I thought we were going 
to have some fun.” 

“But, papa,” said Howard, “what’s mamma 
going to do?” 

“Oh, there’s money in the bank for her to live 
on; she’s all right,”’ the doctor said. “Stop run- 
ning yourself into the ground, Bert; that’s no 
way to see the world.” 

Howard fidgeted and looked at his father, 
while the thoughts which had been gathering in 
him crowded upon his tongue. ‘‘Papa,’”’ he burst 
out, “I didn’t think you could be so mean. 
Who’s going to take care of the sick people? 
And don’t you know that mamma’s going to be 
lonesome ?”’ 

“Why, perhaps she will, since you’re here, 
too,”’ the doctor said. “I didn’t count on that. 
But the sick people are all well, and if they get 
sick again it will not be my fault.” 

“I tell you I think it’s mean!” Howard 
repeated, stubbornly. 

“Then don’t do it,” the doctor advised. “If 
you and Bert don’t like it you can just go home.” 

“And you—go on?” Howard asked. 

“Sure,” the doctor said. 

For a moment there was not a sound in all the 
moonlight except the whispering of the trees. 
Then the doctor’s footfalls softly measured off 
the silence as he walked through the thick, 
snowy dust. ; 

Howard watched until a great sob came up 

into his throat, and the whole world seemed to 
rise and float away from him through his tears. 
He dropped down into the road beside his brother. 
“Bert,” he sobbed, clutching him, “Bert, papa 
has gone!’ 
_ “I know it,” Bert answered, and they crept 
into each other’s arms and lay there crying for a 
long time. At last, tired and sore and forsaken, 
they got up and shouldered their bundles again 
and turned about for home. 

“I don’t care,” Howard said, as they hurried 
through the woods, “I’m glad I’m not as mean 
as that. I wouldn’t be so mean to mamma, not 
for anything in all the world.” 

“Neither would I,” said Bert, and they plodded 
silently on. 

They did not feel afraid any more, for they 
were too tired; and they did not notice the 
shadows, or the light places, or the sounds. 
There seemed to be nothing anywhere that 
mattered now except to hurry home. 

They were both trembling when they opened 
the gate. Old Dick had been turned out to graze 
in the yard ; he whinnied as the gate closed, and 
came ambling through the moonlight to make 
them welcome. They could only reach up and 
put their arms about his neck and whisper to 
him that their papa had gone away and was not 
coming home. Dick did not seem to care. He 
stood with his head down, nosing about their 
feet, and once in a while he shook himself with a 
Steat shiver to let them know that he was troubled 
about them. 


The house door opened and the doctor came 


| father drew them closer, and they nestled against 
| him in content. All the hours of wearineSs and 


understanding that their father had taught them 
in a new, queer way, and that it was 
finished, and that he was ready to forget. 
“It was_a dreadful bad dream, papa,’’ Howard 
said. Mary Tracy EARLE. 
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A Mysterious Disappearance. 


sag SHOULD like to go as far as the pasture 
wall once more. I expect the blackberries 
are beginning to be ripe; and how thick 
they used to be along that wall!” Mrs. 
Leafy Todd, as she spoke, leaned back in her 
| rocking - chair, on the vine-shaded 
| piazza, and looked wistfully across 
the summer fields. 

“Perhaps you could go if you 
tried, mother,” said her daughter 
Penelope, hopefully. ‘“‘You walked 
as far as the clump of sumacs, you 
know, last week.” 

Mrs. Todd shook her head until 
her wiry black ringlets quivered. 
“T’ve failed since then. ’*Pears 
strange to me that you don’t see it, 
Penelope. But there’s considerable 
Todd to you; you don’t feel for folks 
like some.” 

“La, Leafy, you just spunk upand 
go! Take the short-handled dipper 
and bring home a mess of black- 
berries for tea. You'll feel a sight 
better for it,” spoke Mrs. Selina 
Todd, the invalid’s sister-in-law, 
fat, comfortable and blunt of speech, 
as she laid a shining tin dish on 
the piazza seat at Leafy’s hand, 
and disappeared within doors after 
winking slyly at Penelope, who sat 
upon the doorstep. 

Penelope did not respond to the 
wink ; instead, the pucker deepened 
between her brows—a deeper pucker 
than it was pleasant to see between 
| eighteen-year-old brows. Penelope 
was dutiful and conscientious, and 
she was not so sure as her Aunt 
Selina that nervous prostration was, 
in her mother’s case, only a new- 
fashioned synonym for being 
| spleeny. 
| “Perhaps you’d better wait till 
'T can go with you, mother,’’ she 
said, anxiously. ‘‘Now I must go and give 
little Persis Dowd her musie lesson.” 

“I’m used to waiting,” said the invalid, with 
bitter patience. ‘I haven’t any real expectation 
of ever getting as far as the pasture wall again. 
That walk I took last week came near bringing 
on a numb spell; and I felt considerable as if I 
was going to have one just after I got up this 

The pretty pink color drifted out of Penelope’s 
cheeks. Those “‘numb spells’ were the terror of 
her life. Her mother was sure they meant 
heart-disease, and Penelope thought that the 
doctor had looked grave over them. 

Penelope kept watch and ward to prevent the 
occurrences which were sure to bring them on, 
such as a visit from old Mrs. Polly Nesbit, who 
told her mother that “she looked full older’n her 
mother did at her age,”’ and “if she was pindlin’ 
she ought not to be surprised, for the Pingrees, 
her mother’s folks, wa’n’t apt to live to be 
more’n forty-five.’’ 

Then there had been a numb spell after the 
call of Penelope’s friends, Sam and Lizzie Nute, 
from Orinoco. Penelope couldn’t understand 
why these callers should conduce to numb spells, 
but her mother explained vaguely that there had 
been some trouble about a mortgage between the 
Nutes and the Todds, in olden times, and that 
with her sensitiveness she knew she should never 
be able to bear the sight of a Nute. 

“Cat’s foot! Are you as blind as a bat, 
Penelope Todd ?’’ was the remark which Aunt 
Selina had made when the explanation was 
repeated to her. 

But Penelope would have felt undutiful to 
harbor the least comprehension of what Aunt 
Selina meant. Of course Sam Nute was not 
quite like anybody else, and they had thought a 
good deal of each other ever since they were 
children. That was the way in which Aunt 





It was pleasant to her even to cross the stubby 
field when the grasshoppers were thick, and the 
locusts shrilled monotonously, and the afternoon 


| She ‘raised her hand suddenly to her head. 

| “I’ve got on Seliny’s old shade hat,” she mur- 

mured. “Once I wouldn’t have worn it even | 
when there was nobody to see me.” 

| The sun dazzled her eyes and her head felt a 

| little giddy. It was long since she had walked 

| So far; but she persevered. Along the wall of | 
| the stubbly field grew a tangle of vines; but 

| they were raspberry vines that had already shed 

their fruit, and traveller’s-joy, and here and 

there a red gleam of ivy. 

“Across the railway-track, along the pasture- 
wall, there’s where the blackberries grow,” she 
said to herself. “I haven’t been here for two 
years, but I remember just as well! Here’s 








“AS POLITE AS A BASKET OF CHIPS.” 


the gap in the wall where I used to go through. 
| I s’pose I better climb across ene of them cars 
| instead of going around the end of ’em all. It’s 
just scandalous the way railroad folks leave cars 
standing on this siding ’most every day till they 
want them for the suburban folks evenings and 
mornings.” 

The sun glinted through the chinks in Selina’s 
battered hat—a man’s hat bought at the store for 
ten cents in the haying season—and Leafy was 
near-sighted at the best. She listened. No 
locomotive was in hearing. The short cut was 
across a car platform. When she climbed up to it, 
| she said to herself, “‘I feel a mite dizzy—I guess | 
I'll sit right here on top of the steps and rest a | 
little.” 











Penelope had gone with a heavy heart, as has 
been said, to little Persis Dowd’s music lesson. 
Penelope was a responsible person as well as a 
deeply affectionate one, and since her father’s 
death she had felt herself to be in an especial 


| sense her mother’s keeper. 


Old Doctor Bemis, a little puzzled by nervous 
prostration, which was less common in North 
| Goshen than in places where people have more 
|leisure for it, had said very gravely that his | 
| patient must not be crossed; and Penelope felt | 
| guilty that she had even been tempted to cross | 
her. The temptation had been dutifully resisted ; | 
a letter of many pages to Sam Nute now lay | 
heavily in her pocket and stil] more heavily upon 
her heart. 

It had required many pages to tell Sam that 
what he had asked her could never be, because 
her duty to her mother forbade it. She had set | 
fourth fully and pathetically her mother’s sad | 
and dangerous condition, the more so that she | 


| suspected Aunt Selina of having made light of it 
| to Sam. | 


Penelope had to go a little out of her way to | 


Me He had come home by short euts, and had | Selina connected Sam Nute with the numb reach the post-office, and at the turning of the 
‘ad time to change his clothes. There was an | spells. Perhaps Aunt Selina was, as Penelope’s | road she halted, her resolution weakened by the | was one to give up easy. I went to climb over 


| day Penelope set out for Orinoco. 


really ought not to be obliged to wait ten minutes 
for her lesson; and to-morrow would be soon 
enough to send that letter. Old Captain Dowd, 
Persis’s grandfather, drove Penelope home 
around by the river-road, so the letter was still 
in her pocket when she reached home and found 
Aunt Selina frantically tooting the horn and 
ringing the dinner-bell to raise an alarm. 

“Be calm, Penelope, be calm!” implored 
Aunt Selina, hysterically; “but little Aaron 
Scattergood says he saw her going across the 
field in the middle of the afternoon, and my big 
hat and the short-handled dipper aint anywhere, 
nor she aint! I thought she was taking a nap 
in her room, and I didn’t ring the supper-bell, 
waiting for her and you—O Penelope, don’t look 
like that! It’s most likely she has just gone to 
one of the neighbors.” 

The two women stood looking at each other, 


| Penelope’s white-lipped, dry-eyed silence in 


strong contrast with Aunt Selina’s feverish 
excitement. They both knew that Leafy never 
went to the neighbors. 

Penelope had heard that nervous prostration 
sometimes developed into — The thought was 
too dreadful to endure in silence! ‘The pond! 
Aunt Selina, the pond!”’ she gasped. 

“Now don’t you go to thinking of that, child! 
I haint let myself think of that!” sobbed Aunt 
Selina. “Oh, poor dear Leafy! I don’t know 
as I had feeling enough for her sufferings— 
though I did know that they wa’n’t ali vain 
imaginations. ”’ 

Penelope felt the letter in her pocket, an awful 
witness to her guilt. She thought that her 
mother had probably discovered 
that Sam had written to her, and 
anxiety for the result had driven 
her to some dreadful deed. 

“Oh, my poor suffering mother! 
Could you think I would be so 
heartless as to leave you ?’’ she eried 
aloud, her self-restraint giving way 
suddenly. -Then she aroused herself 
to action, on seeing little Aaron 
Seattergood standing, highly enter- 
tained and curling his bare toes with 
excitement, in the gateway. 

“Run, Aaron, to every house in 
this neighborhood and ask if my 
mother has been there or been 
seen!” said Penelope, imperatively. 

“I’ve been, and she haint,” 
answered little Aaron, concisely. 
“Nobody saw her go berryin’ but 
just me. Mebbe a bear eat her,” he 
said, cheerfully; “only there aint 
none.”’ Little Aaron’s head drooped 
dejectedly with a sense of the tame- 
ness of life, and he meditatively 
essayed to pick up stones between 
his bare toes. 

“Aunt Selina, the pond must be 
dragged at once! I'll go and give 
the alarm.” 

Penelope sped down the hill 
toward the village, and at the foot 
she met the messenger-boy from the 
centre with a telegram for Miss 
Penelope Todd, which she opened 
with shaking fingers. 

“Your mother safe with friends. 
Will return soon.” 

The telegram was unsigned. It 
came from Orinoco. 

Penelope drew a long, sobbing breath of 
relief; but the mystery oppressed her. Her 
mother must have wandered away, and that 
implied a much greater degree of mental weak- 
ness than she had hitherto shown. 

“T am going to Orinoco at once,” she declared, 
when she had carried the telegram home to Aunt 
Selina. 

“But it’s a large town, and you haven't a mite 
of a clue! I’d just wait patiently, seeing you 
know she’s safe,’ said Aunt Selina. 

Penelope, when she grew calmer, felt that this 
was good advice, and waited ; but the monotonous 
“one, two, three’ of her small piano pupils 
seemed to pound upon her brain. 

But her mother did not return, and the next 
There was 
no train until afternoon. On her way to the 
station she stopped at the post-office to mail her 
letter to Sam Nute. She had a vague feeling 
that it was a propitiation of fate, this sacrifice 
which was so hard. Without it her mother 
would not be returned to her. Before she could 
slip the letter into the box the postmistress 
handed her one, addressed in the loose, wavering 
hand that had been her mother’s since her 
illness, and she went directly out with it. 

Penelope sat down upon the grass by the 
wayside and opened it, her heart leaping at the 
dear, familiar words. 


My DEAR DAUGHTER:—I want you to send 
me my best bonnet, right off. And you might 
send, too, your little lace cape that you think is 
so becoming tome. They want me to stay to the 
county conference, and as there are things about 
it that seem kind of providential, as you might 
say, I don’t know but I shall. And Lizzie is real 
stylish, you know. I’m wearing one of her hats, 
and they say it isn’t a mite too young for me. 

I forgot that you don’t know how I came here, 
but I suppose you must have kind of guessed by 
this time. I went across the field to the railroad 
traek, thinking to pick a few blackberries. My 
head flew round, but I kept right on, for I never 
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the empty passenger-cars that are most always 
there in the daytime, and I sat down to rest; and 
I guess I must have fallen asleep, for first thing 1 
knew there was a jerk, and the train was moving. 

I thought at first that I was only dizzy, and the 
noise it made was in my head; but when the 
stone walls began to slip along backward I knew 
what had happened. 

I got up to go inside, but the door was locked, 
and nobody saw or heard me till the conductor 
came along and unlocked the door. I told him I 
must be put off, but he said they couldn’t, for 
they were behind time. He was saucy, anyhow; 
when I said I couldn’t go to Orinoco—which was 
the first stopping-place—he said, as cool as could | 
be, “Madam, what will you do?” And when I | 
said I should die before I got there, he said, as 
polite as a basket of chips, “In that case, madam, 
I will see that your remains are sent to your 
friends!” 

He gave me a comfortable seat,—I’ll say that 
for him,—and there I sat in Selina’s old haying 
hat, with the tears trickling down my cheeks and 
him and two brakemen staring at me. When I 
got off at Orinoco I was trembling in every limb, 
for I hadn’t any money. I couldn’t bear to ask 
any questions, after the blood-curdling way that 
that conductor answered me. But I declare, I 
don’t know but it kept me up to be so mad as he 
made me! 

While I was standing on the platform at the 
Orinoco station, wondering what I should do, 
who should come driving up but Sam and Lizzie 
Nute! You know I’ve had kind of a feeling 
against Nutes, but I didn’t think of it then. I 
never was so glad to see any folks in all my born 
days, and I said so right out. They took me right 
home with them, and here I am. 

It seems queer that I should have been carried 
off so to the county conference, that I never 
expected to go to again. The Rev. Orsino Cheney 
is stopping here at Deacon Nute’s, to attend the 
conference. Your Aunt Selina will know who he 
is. He, used to kind of keep company with me 
when I was a girl. They say he has come home 
for a wife, and Lizzie keeps teasing me; but of 
course that is ridiculous. Not but what I should 
feel equal to laboring in the Lord’s vineyard, 
wherever He was pleased to call me, after what I 
stood yesterday. 

That makes me think that I don’t know as 
you’ve treated Sam Nute just right. Maybe you’ve 
thought too much of that old difficulty between 
the two families. Folks ought not to treasure up 
such things. If I should have to leave you—and 
the most unexpected things do happen in this 
world—I should like to think that I left you with 
such a protector as Sam Nute would be. 

Your loving Mother. 

P. S.—Before you send the bonnet you might 
get two little sprigs of those blue flowers that you 
thought were so becoming to me and let the 
milliner pin them in. 


Penelope laughed a little and cried a little, 
sitting by herself on the grass beside the road. 
Then she tore the long, hateful letter to Sam all 
into little bits and tossed them into the air; and 
the winds of heaven swooped down upon them 
and bore them afar. SopHIE SWETT. 


* 
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My First Trout. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


HE New England boy of the present day 
has many more amusements than the 
boy had in my time. He belongs to a 
scientific age, an age of all sorts of 
inventions and of many books. He has the 
camera, the printing-press, the bicycle, the 
lathe, and no end of inventions, from toys of 
a novel sort to machinés most ingenious and 
interesting. ‘The worlds of science and of litera- 
ture are really open to him to fill all his hours 
and give a zest to life. 

When we think of the advantages and oppor- 
tunities that the modern boy has they seem 
wonderful. There is really no excuse for his not 
being the best kind of boy yet invented. I wonder 
if he is a better boy, and gets more profit and 
enjoyment out of life than the boy in my time 
used to get in the hill country of New England. 

Then the boy had comparatively few books, 
and those were mostly text-books, which he 
hated. He had to make, if he did not invent, 
his own playthings, mark out his fox and geese 
or checker-boards, make his own sleds by help of 
a friendly carpenter, rig up his own fishing-tackle, 
and shoot, if he shot at all, with an old smooth- 
bore that kicked worse than the steers that he 
was occasionally permitted to break. The game 
of ball was an unorganized scrimmage, the chief 
recommendation of which was that any one could 
play it, and that it yielded an amount of exercise 
and fun that rigid science no longer permits. 

He put his wits against nature and got his 
amusement in a very sturdy and enthusiastic 
way. He could ride colts bareback, he could 
drive oxen and “holler” without limit, he could 
crack a long whip, and he knew how to “salt” 
the cattle, how to harness a horse, and alas! to 
his sorrow, how to milk a cow. He had a dog 
that was his slave, he knew something about 
birds, at least when they nested, and he knew all 
about woodchucks and about squirrels. 

He knew where the wintergreen grew, with 
the checkerberries and the sweet flag and the 
sassafras and the ginseng, what times the various 
berries were ripe and where they were abundant, 
and he was a bold invader of orchards and of the 
tall trees that bore the chestnuts, the hickory 
nuts, the beechnuts, and sometimes he had 
sentiment enough to gather wild flowers for 
the schoolmate whose eyes reminded him of 
violets. 

He could play soldier with a paper hat anda 
wooden sword, he could play “Injun” with a 
painted face and a bow and arrow. He could 
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bow and arrow. He was very friendly with! when he would form a permanent connection | over the sufferings of that very long and very 


nature, this boy, and in many ways lived very | 
close to her, not minding rain, for he had, except 
on Sunday, little on that rain would not benefit. 
He liked to go barefoot and feel the thrill of the | 
warm earth with his feet, and he delighted in | 
snow, which he built into forts and blockhouses | 
and made into missiles of harmless warfare. 

Coasting, which he called then sliding down-hill, 

was his wildest delight, but skating he got little | 
of in those bleak hills where the streams and 
ponds were early covered with snow. 

When he was old enough to mind about his 
necktie and the parting of his hair and the length 
of his commonly too-abbreviated trousers, he 
delighted in the evening spelling-school in the ugly 
old schoolhouse, and going home with the girls 
through the frosty night, when the snow creaked 
and sparkled like jewels and the golden stars 
seemed to dance in the sky. 

O rosy-cheeked girls, so demure and so wise 
with the wisdom that is as old as Eve! O 
youth, that enjoys every pulse-beat, and knows 
nothing and hopes everything! Where are those 
days of innocence and of mirth, when a little 
amusement went such a long way? Where are 
the sugar parties, the spring freshets, the rare 
circuses, the picnics, the Fourth of Julys? Do 
the boys and girls in the hill country to-day, I 
wonder, with all their advantages, really get 
more out of life than the boys and girls of forty 
years ago? 

But about fishing. That was the passion of 
most boys who lived in the valleys or the hills 
where there were swift rivers and roaring trout 
streams. Notscientificangling. The main object 
of the boy was to get the fish, the manner was 
indifferent to him. He used the snare, the set 
line, the hook baited with the angleworm. No 
boy that I ever heard of knew the part 
the earthworm contributed to the life 
of the soil. He regarded him simply as 
a treasure, beyond gold, to be used in 
deceiving the hungry fish. There was 
an excitement about “digging bait,’’ an 
anticipation of joy in it that was 
searcely ever 
realized in the 
fishing. The un- 
covered’ angle- 
worm, wiggling 
out of sight and 
hastening to 
bury himself in 
the cool earth, 
was a most 
tempting object. 

The boy would 
begin with catch- 
ing dace and 
minnows, whose 
lives were of 
little value to 
themselves or to 
any one, but he 
early had his 
attention drawn 
on the banks of 
the Deerfield— 
that most beau- 
¢iful of mountain streams—to the eel. In deep 
holes by the boulders, where driftwood lodged 
and there was a slimy bottom to the eddy, the 
eel was known to reside. [I do not know 
what attracted the boy to the eel, except that 
he was long and slender, difficult to get, and 
almost impossible to hold when you had got him, 
that he notoriously disliked being skinned, and 
that after the wiggle was out of him he was very 
good eating, fried. And then, a very small boy 
can catch a very big eel. 

My tackle was simple and strong. I cut the 
stout pole myself in the forest, a stiff pole with a 
little spring in it. The line was little better than 
a cable, and it was wound at the end near the 
hook by a sheathing of copper, brass or iron wire, 
so as to resist the sharp teeth of the voracious 
fish. The hook was large, and baited with a 
minnow or a piece of fresh meat. 

Night is the time when the eel comes out of his 
hole to get food. Just in the edge of the evening, 
when the last shadows from the sinking sun had 
gone and real darkness seemed to be rising out of 
the earth, I used to steal down to the big rock 
under the long bridge, armed with my instrument 
of deception and destruction. I can hear now 
the cheep of the tired birds by the shore, the 
splash of the fish breasting the waters of the 
pool, and the sublime roar of the river over its: 
bed of stones. 

I threw the line into the water, rested the pole 
on the rock, and then fastened it down securely 
by piling big stones on the butt end. I was very 
anxious about this fastening, for I had lost my 
outfit now and then by carelessness about this. 
If big rocks were not handy I sometimes tied the 
pole by a rope to a bridge timber. More than 
once, after the line was set, I went back to see 
if it was secure, to watch the line which was 
floating down the current, and to wonder just 
how soon the eel would find out the meal set out 
for him. And then I went home and to bed in a 
very excited state. 

I did not know at the time that it was a sort 
of lottery I had established, and that I was 
feeling something of the excitement of the gambler. 
In my bedroom I could hear the roar of the river, 
and I faney [ dreamed all night of that bobbing 








even kill a bird and offend a squirrel with his 





pole, of the prowling eel, and of the moment 


with my machine. 

At any rate I remember that at the first ray of 
distinct light I was wide-awake, that I took not 
much longer to dress than a bird needs at sunrise 
when he begins to shake his feathers and try his 
notes, and that I ran down to the river oblivious 
of the chill dew upon my bare feet. Would there 
be anything on? It seemed an age since I set 
that line, and something must have happened. 
Would I find the line floating with the current, 
or would it be drawn straight down‘into the 
water, tugging at the bent pole? See! There is 
something on! I’ve got him! The line is taut 
and the pole bends. Perhaps, however, the hook 
is caught ina log. With trembling hands I push 
off the stones and take up the pole. There is no 
mistake about it. There is something on the 
hook. I pull. It does not giveahair. The line 
is anchored fast to the bottom. I bend the pole 
double. I swish the line back and forth in the 
water. Noeffect. 

I do not like to lose the hook, for the cost is a 





cent for two. Wriggling and coaxing do no good. 












“FLOPPED ALMOST IN MY FACE.” 


I then step back and pull both the line and 
pole straight out. Ah! It gives a little, justa 
little. It might be the swaying of a twig on 
which the hook is caught. It might be the 
retreating of the eel. I pull again and gain a 
little more. 

Now this was just what was happening. The 
eel is as greedy as he is long, and greedy all the 
length of him. He not only takes the bait in his 
mouth, but he swallows it, bait, hook, sinker, 
line and all. And then he drops down to his 
river-bed and rests quietly, hoping to digest it. 
Perhaps he has had a fierce struggle at first, and 
knows that he is imposed on and that there is 
foul play. But finally he goes to the bottom, and 
the belief is that he fortifies himself. 

The intelligence of the eel has never been 
accurately ascertained, but he may have a feeling 
that if the line is fastened securely at one end he 
had better secure it at the other, which he holds. 
At any rate, the belief is that he twists his strong 
tail—and for that matter he is pretty much 
all tail—around a stone or a log, and waits. 
When the boy comes and begins to pull, the 
trouble begins. The hook is in his stomach, and 
if the eel has any sensitive point it must be his 
stomach. The boy pulls, and the hook begins 
to hurt. There is at once a conflict between the 
sensitiveness of the stomach and the reluctance 
of the eel to come out of the water in daylight. 

I confess that I was cruel. I wanted the eel, 
and I made small account of his reluctance or of 
his suffering. I kept on pulling and there came a 
moment when the eel let go, let go suddenly, and 
I fell over backwards; but the very position so 
elevated the pole that the eel came out of the 
water and was flopped on the rock almost in my 
face. 

If the eel knew how happy and triumphant I 
was at that moment he must have sympathized 
with me. But he showed no sign of resignation. 
He was full of fiop and fight and rage. And 
such wiggling! The hook could not be got out 
of his stomach without a surgical operation, and 
in fact it was not got out till the eel was skinned 
and his head cut off. But his teeth continued to 
bite vigorously long after he lost his head. Such 
is the nature of an eel. And such is the nature 
of a boy that I never remember shedding a tear 
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vigorous eel. 

I started in good faith to tell about my first 
trout, but I see that I shall have to give him a 
little more line in another number of this paper. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
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LOSS OF FREEDOM. 
How easy ’tis to keep sin-free, 
How hard that freedom to recall! 
For ’tis the heavenly doom t we 
Forget the heavens from which we fall. 
Patmore. 
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The Hole in the Wall. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 


ITH grief for Crombie, who was the 
only child of his parents; with heart- 
sick imaginings of their woe over his 

death ; with keen though unreasonable self-blame 
for having left him in the launch; with fear that 
the Trampler had gone down with my other 
comrades; and with bewildered speculations as 
to how*Joe and I could escape from the cliff 
without any sort of boat, I lay gazing at the stars 
and moon in sky and water long after the Indian 
was sleeping soundly. We sat rather than lay 
close together, with folds of the tent under and 
over us, for the August night was cool beside 
that vast, cold lake. 

It was quarter to two in the morning by my 
watch when I was roused from dozing by the 
long shriek of a steam-whistle. 

“Big steamboat!’’ cried Joe, wakening with a 
snort. “‘No—what ?” for the note was unfamiliar, 
and came to us as if from over the cliff. 

“Not the Trampler, anyway,” I said. Just 
then another long whistle of a different tone 
eame as from the sky. “Oh, now I know! 
Those are two railway trains passing near here. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway runs only one 
train a day each way, and they meet near here in 
the night. The road can’t be more than a mile 
back of the cliff-top.”” 

“So? S’pose we go on him cars?’ said Joe, 
with a sort of hopeless derision, and then calmly 
went to sleep again, while my brain, partly 
deadened by dozing, wove fantastic plans for an 
ascent to the railway track. 

By six o’clock in the morning we were keenly 
watching the southwestward horizon, hoping to 
see the Trampler emerging from the slow 
wraiths of mist that clung to the water. But 
nine o’clock passed without sight or sound of 
her. Then we were quite sure she had been 
caught steaming on the windward of the islands 
and sunk by the tornado of yesterday. 

There was no hope that another vessel of any 
kind would be soon seen on that little-frequented 
coast. To leave the cliff or ascend it seemed 
equally impossible. Indeed, death seemed so 
inevitable that my mind ceased entirely to work 
on the problem of escape till about noon. Then, 
as occurred at each meal-time, the pangs of 
hunger were very painful. 

I had chewed some pieces cut from the tent 
and was going down the cedar for a drink of 
water, when it occurred to me that we might 
loosen the tree from its iron clamps, pull it up, 
lay its top against the cliff and ascend its length 
above our standing-place. 

Possibly there might be another standing-place 
over our heads. We had seen none from below, 
but I knew that it is difficult to distiriguish small 
indentations on the face of brown granite cliffs. 
It was conceivable that we might use the cedar 
to rise from standing-place to standing-place and 
so surmount the cliff; but Joe laughed with 
derision when I explained the idea. 

“Cedar not heavy wood—no,” he said. “But 
four men not lift him—too big.” 

This was true, for the cedar was fully a foot 
in diameter at the butt. 

“We could split it, Joe,” said I, looking at the 
axes. 

“Split easy—cedar good for split—but him 
fastened.” 

“Knock the nuts around and loosen the tree.’ 

“Hey! Yes—by gum!” cried Joe. “We 
split him—we tie him pieces togedder on end— 
climb up, mebby.” 

At this he sprang to his feet with elation, but 
at once began to laugh again. 

“Big fool, Joe Wislemkoom,” he said. “How 
we lift him long if can’t lift him short ?” 

“But you don’t quite understand the plan, Joe. 
I don’t mean to tie the pieces together by the 
ends. We can lift a split length and go up on it, 
and perhaps find one standing-place after another 
to the top.” 

“We split him easy,” cried Joe, at once 
adopting the idea and going to work. 

It was the work of half an hour to knock the 
nuts off the rock bolts, loosen the clamps and let 
the cedar fall. We stood on the little shoal 
below, cut some poor wedges from the butt, and 
contrived to split the trunk into six almost equal 
pieces before two o’clock. 

Then, with little difficulty, we stood the six 
pieces on end side by side. At the tips they 
were little more than two-thirds of ordinary 
fence-rail size, and therefore were withy. Never- 
theless, they easily supported Joe as he climbed 
up to the dry standing-place again, using for 
footholds the stubs of branches which we had 
been careful to save as far as possible. 
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1 went up after Joe, while he held the tips, | come from the water. I clutched harder ; the 
and we stood again together more than fifty feet faint feeling passed; I vehemently pulled to 
above the lake, not now hopeless of escape, | bring my front close to the ladder again. 
though the enterprise was of the most desperate | At that sudden jerk the butts moved ; the full 
nature. There might be no standing-place | strain of the ladder and my weight came on Joe’s 
within reach above us, and if there were many, "hands. For one moment I was aware that the 
our venture would become more perilous by | tips ran pressing against the wall as the butts 
elimbing to each in succession. | shot outward ; then I was launched through the 

Nothing but the feeling of certainty that ascent | air, as if face down and feet first on a toboggan, 
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sharply to the left at less than a hundred yards | general’s tomb should be in New York, the 
from the lake front, and then, less sharply, to; Monument Association opened its books for 
the right within sixty yards farther. Conceive popular contributions. Owing to various diffi- 
this turn to disclose a straight waterway a quarter | culties, the undertaking made little progress until 
of a mile in length, and terminating in a sheer | 1892, when Gen. Horace Porter assumed charge 
waterfall or spray fall four hundred feet high. of the work. His prestige as a soldier, his long 
Such is the Hole in the Wall. service on General Grant’s staff during the 

But there was something more amazing than | Civil War, and his close friendship for the dead 
the singular cleft itself. As we neared the fall I leader made him thoroughly acceptable to the 
saw in the dim chasm what I verily believed, for nation as the directing mind of the enterprise. 





or starvation were our alternatives nerved us for 
the danger. It must be encountered at once, lest 
our strength should quite depart by hunger. So 
we pulled up two pieces of the cedar and let their 
tops touch the wall as we raised them straight 
above us. 

When their butts were firmly placed Joe 
prepared to ascend again. But now a new idea 
struck me as my eye happened to fall on the 
tent-ropes. 

“Let us make a ladder, Joe.’’ 

“Flow make ladder? Nossin make him wis.” 

“Pull up a third stick. Cut short pieces from 
it. Tie them to two side pieces by the tent- 


ropes.”” 

"Good bully man you!’ cried Joe, and went 
to work eagerly on the plan. 

We tied a erosspiece between the butts, another 
three feet higher, a third about the height of our 


heads. Joe stood on this, tied a fourth, ascended | 


and tied a fifth, and so rose till he was forty feet 
above me. Then he stepped off with a cry of 
delight on another standing-place, above which 
the withy tips of the ladder 
had protruded without our 
seeing this from below. 

“No—you not come. I 
make more ladder first,” 
eried Joe, when I called to 
him to hold the tips for my 
ascent. 

So out he came again 
with his ropes to tie on 
more rungs—which almost 
brought us to destruction. 

The tips were now un- 
supported by the wall, for 
the ladder, at about forty 
feet above me, rested 
against the second stand- 
ing-place. With some sud- 
den movement of Joe’s on 
the upper part, both butts 
sprang outward quickly. 
Another six inches and 
they would have been off 
my standing-place. I flung 
myself down to get a lower 
grip, clung desperately, and 
screamed, “Joe, come down!” 

He sprang before my words reached 
him and safely reached the rounding shelf 
near him, but his jump was so sudden as to 
spring the tips outward. It seemed that the 
ladder must fall backward. I jumped up 
to get a higher grip. I pulled hard, but I 
knew I was pulling in vain. 

I dared not lean out farther, and was about to 
let go, when the ladder’s slant was suddenly 
reversed. 

Joe had flung a tent-rope so cleverly that the 
wooden “clamp” at its end had whirled round one 
side of the ladder and practically tied the rope, 
so that Joe could jerk the ladder back to him. 

Again he held the tips while I ascended. We 
now stood about ninety feet above the gulls, 
which had resumed their fishing below, but it 
seemed improbable that we could go any higher. 

This standing-place was more truly a ledge 
than that which we had left below, but it was 
much narrower, and its top rounded outward and 
downward. The difficulty was to find a spot 
where the ladder would stand under a man’s 
weight. To give it a sufficient slant inward 
would be to place the butts half-way out on the 
rounding slope. This had, indeed, a rough 
surface, but 1 dreaded lest the springing of the 
ladder under Joe should throw it from its hold. 

But desperate exigencies force men to desperate 
trials. We lifted the ladder, we set it against the 
wall; I crouched at its butts and clasped them. 
Once more Joe went up safely, and now stood 
almost sixty feet above me. 

Up to this time giddiness had not troubled me; 


| into the deep of Lake Superior. 

Souse! And still I clung to the ladder. It 
must have much broken the force of my fall, for 
I felt neither battered nor breathless. For only 
| a few seconds was I under; then my head was 
‘in air, and I floating easily on the ladder. 

“There—there he is!’”” I heard shouting near 
|me, and then splashing oars. Turning, I saw 
| Captain Lount and four men in the Trampler’s 
gig. 
“Are you hurt?” shouted Lount. 

“No, I’m all right.” 

| “*Where’s Mr. Crombie and the launch ?” 

| ‘“Dead—sunk!” I cried; and being hauled 
aboard, explained the yesterday’s disaster. 

| “It’s terrible—terrible!” said Lount. “How 

/am I to face his father? Why did I give in to 
the boy? He would run that launch himself!” 

| “Where’s the Trampler ?” I asked. 

“The Trampler’s ashore in the lee of the 
Slate Islands. I was .caught outside in that 
infernal squall, and ran around in the mist of it 
till her nose went on a shoal. We’ll get her off 








“INTO THE DEEP OF LAKE SUPERIOR.” 


Rock for a tug this morning, and then pulled 
over to look you up.” 
“Queer we didn’t see you,” said I. 


miss the Hole in the Wall. Where is it?” 

“Just there—not a hundred yards away.” 

“Well, I'll take a look at it. Pull away, 
boys.” 

“But Joe!” said I. “We've got to get him 
off ;”” and I looked up to the poor fellow more 
than a hundred and fifty feet above us. 

“Oh, I forgot Joe. Joe, how are you going to 
get down?” shouted Lount. 

“Do’ know. Jump, if I got to.” 

As he yelled, he swung the three tent-ropes 
still remaining in his hand. 

“‘What’s he got in his hand?” Lount asked 
me. ‘“Ropes,eh? Oh, then we’ll get him down 
all right. I fetched a lot of tools and rope, 





but no sooner did I begin to climb after Joe than | in case something had gone wrong with the 
fear came cold to my heart. There was now, I | Jaunch.” 


reflected, nothing to prevent the butts slipping | 


“Joe!” he shouted. ‘‘Untwist those ropes, 


except their friction and Joe’s insecure hold on | then tie the pieces together—you understand ?— 


the withy tips. 

Instead of waiting to get control of my nerves, 
I pressed upward in an access of nervous 
excitement. The enormous mass of the precipice 
now weighed on my wild imagination, and I 


“No good,” shouted Joe. ‘“Can’t come down 


“Not on that rope; but I’ll send you up 
another when you give me the end of the long 


quivered on the quivering ladder. Throwing | cord you’ll make.” 


back my head to look up at Joe, I saw the face 
of the cliff rising, it seemed, to the infinite blue. 
There I stopped, while a deepened sense of the 
ae of the venture astonished my reeling 
rain. 


Perhaps faintness from hunger brought the 


“No good—no way for tie rope here.” 

“T'll send you up a cold chisel and a hammer. 
You’ll dill a hole and leave the chisel in it to 
hold the rope end. Do you understand em?” 

“Good bully man you!” cried Joe, in his 
favorite expression of approval. 





giddiness. The void behind me swooned, I felt, 
with expectancy of my fall. Still I clung to the 
ladder; all my remaining sanity was as if 
centred in my grasping hands. They held me, | 
though my arms were extended at full length | 
and my body leaning backward from the feet. 

I could no longer control the muscles of my 
neck. My head fell backward limply, as I 
heard Joe shriek at me some words that I did | 
not distinguish. Echoes of his voice seemed to | 





In that manner Joe was saved after about an 
hour and a half of work, and still the sun was an 
hour high. 

“While we’re here,”’ said Lount, “we may as 
well have a look into the Hole in the Wall;” 
and away we went, while Joe was devouring 
food with savage satisfaction. 

The Hole in the Wall! Conceive a canal 
sixty feet wide, between granite walls four 
hundred feet high. Imagine the chasm to turn 


all right, though. I sent two men up to Red | 





“No. I didn’t see you till we were right here. 
We pulled close to the face of the cliff, fearing to | distinction henceforth to be shared by the relics | of the edifice and of the interior of the dome, the 


| bred to arms and preéminent in war, never 





a full minute, to be the ghost of poor Crombie. 
The figure was bareheaded, but otherwise fully 
clad. It moved to and fro on 
a low foreshore near the 
spray fall, and seemed 
wringing its hands in dis- 
traction. 

“Crombie! Crombie! Is it 
you?” I screamed. 

I suppose the sound of our 
oars had been previously 
drowned by the noise of the 
cataract. At my voice he 
turned, and instantly took a 
composed air. 

“Certainly it’s me,” said 
| Crombie, “or I, if you insist 
on having a starved man grammatical. Can’t 
you see? Have you got any grub aboard?” 

“How on earth did you get here?” 

“Swept in by the wind and current yesterday,” 
he said. “Hurry up with that grub.” 

“When I saw it coming,” said he, between 
mouthfuls, as we rowed away for the Slate 
Islands, “I put on three cork jackets. In about 
five minutes the sea swamped her, and I just 
tried to swim against the waves. It didn’t seem 
a very long time before I found myself being 
hurried along by a current between high cliffs, 
and I knew I must be in the Hole in the Wall. 
There I’ve been ever since. 

“The trouble was to find a landing-place. 
But the water was quite calm inside, and at last 
I got to where you found me. ‘There I took off 
all my clothes, dried them, put them on and 
waited. Now tell me what you and Joe did on 
the cliff, for I’m sure your canoe was smashed, 
or else you’d have gone exploring for my 
remains.” Joun KILLaLiy Losp. 
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The Dedication of the Grant 
Monument. 
z= HE formal national crowning of the career 





of General Grant will occur on the 

twenty-seventh day of this month of 

April by the dedication of his grand 
tomb at Riverside Park, New York. This 
ceremony will be as impressive as befits the 
occasion, and is not unlikely to be remembered 
as the culminating incident of the great Civil 
War period of our history. 

On that dedication day the veterans of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, with numerous 
soldiers of rank and general visitors from every 
part of the United States and of the world, will 
assemble to honor the memory of the great 
citizen soldier to whom so noble and stately a 
monument has been reared by the voluntary 
contributions of a grateful people. 

Napoleon Bonaparte’s mortal remains, lying 
in the magnificent marble crypt beneath the 
golden dome of the Hotel des Invalides in Paris, 
have hitherto been more grandly entombed than 
those of any man of modern times, a mortuary 


of our patriot warrior whose humanity was 
signalized by his famous aspiration, “Let us 
have peace.” 

These benign words of the man who, though 





GENERAL GRANT’S TOMB. 


forgot the gentle instincts of a Christian, have 
perhaps more endeared General Grant to the 
American people than all his victories. It is 
eminently appropriate, therefore, that the inscrip- 
tion, “Let us have peace,” should be most 
conspicuous on the hero’s mausoleum as pro- 


claiming for all time to our people, and especially | 
| Grand Army of the Republic and many other 


to our military leaders, that the one justification 
for war arises when no other means can secure 
an honorable peace. 

The history of the Grant monument is well 


known. As soon as it was determined that the | 





THE SARCOPHAGUS. 


| Money immediately began to accumulate. Eighty 

thousand persons contributed sums averaging 
seven dollars and fifty cents 
each, or in all about six 
hundred thousand dollars. 

No finer location for such 
a monument could have been 

selected. It stands at the 
northerly end of the high 
ridge, in the loop of the 
Riverside driveway, just at 
the point where two noble 
views are obtained, north- 
ward up the Hudson River 
past the Palisades, and south- 
ward down the harbor. 

The monument itself is so 
original, so unique in design as to startle the 
beholder at first sight; but after the first impres- 
sion has passed, the grave and noble simplicity 
of the architectural conception commends it to 
the soul. It dignifies the fame of American art, 
for the designer was our countryman, Mr. John 
H. Duncan, and the builder was Mr. John T. 
Brady, under the supervision of Colonel Gillespie, 
the well-known engineer in the United States 
Army. 

The structure consists of a huge square erection 
of smooth white granite, surmounted centrally 
by a capped dome encircled by columns, at the 
apex of which, when complete, will stand a 
statue of popular Liberty. All four sides are 
alike, except the south, where there is an entrance 
portico, with a double row of granite pillars, 
over which is inscribed, “‘Let us have Peace.” 

Even granite is susceptible to erosion by the 
elements. Consequently the best possible quality 
of stone was sought. Specimens from the quarries 
lof New York, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
| ginia and Rhode Island were tested by the 
| committee, and found unsatisfactory. At length 
| a very superior granite was discovered far in the 
interior of the state of Maine. 

This stone is very light in color, so nearly 
| white, indeed, as to resemble marble, and be 
mistaken for it at a little distance. It is quite 
| without blemish or cleavage sheen, and experts 
believe it will resist the action of climate for 
|many centuries. The cost for transportation, 
| labor and special machinery for working it was 
very great. 

Internally, the monument is occupied entirely 
| by the memorial hall and central pit, or erypt, at 
| the bottom of which stands the great granite 
| Sarcophagus containing the coffin. One looks 
| down upon it from the main floor through a 
| circular opening eighteen feet in diameter, sur- 
| rounded by a heavy, handsomely wrought rail. 

| The sarcophagus itself is cut from a single 
block of stone, and weighs about five tons. It 
rests upon a low pedestal, or support, of Quincy 
| granite. The crypt is about fifteen feet in depth 
below the floor of the hall; on either side are 
recesses for military emblems or busts, as at the 
| tomb of Napoleon. 

The ceiling of the memorial hall consists of 
four grand arches springing from the four sides 


central point of which is a hundred and sixty-five 
| feet above the floor. There are no columns of 
| support here; the entire weight of the dome 
rests on the four great corner piers of the struc- 
ture, which contain staircases by which visitors 
may ascend to the circular gallery about the 
dome, a hundred feet or more above the floor of 
the hall. 

The interior work is of marble, both Italian 
and American, but has been kept austerely plain 
and free of ornamentation. Two of the corner 
piers will contain cases in which will be shown 
the swords, medals and other war relics of 
General Grant. 

Though the monument will be substantially 
completed by the placing of the sarcophagus in 
position, not a little work remains to be done upon 
the grounds about it, and much of this will hardly 
be accomplished before the date of dedication. 

From the east and west sides the tomb will be 
approached by broad flights of granite steps, as 
also by a more elaborate ascent on the south side, 
fronting the entrance portico. Later will come 
the construction of the great esplanade, leading 
from the driveway on the west side down to the 
river by a mazy series of stairs, supported on 
arches over the railway tracks along the bank. 
There will be a landing for steamers at the foot 
of the stairs. 

In the ceremony of dedication General Porter 
will deliver the memorial oration, and then for- 
mally give possession of the great tomb to the 
municipality of New York. Probably at least 
one-fifth of the military forces of the United 
States will be present in the procession, which 
will be augmented from numerous posts of the 


patriotic orders, while on the river below will be 

an imposing display of the white war-ships of 

our new navy. C. A. S. 
March 20, 1897. 
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Current Topics. 


The statement is made that old rags are 
treated chemically, distilled and converted into 
whiskey. Why not? In the economy of nature 
the water of the earth rises in clouds to fall again 
as rain; and since, as everybody knows, whiskey 
makes rags, why should not rags make whiskey ? 

Mention is made of a Canadian who can 
read the Bible in fourteen different tongues, and 
the newspaper in ten languages. It might “make 
for righteousness” in a larger degree, practically 
considered, were fourteen men to read the Bible 
in one tongue, and to leave some newspapers 
unread in any tongue. 

La casa di Dio— “God’s house”’—is the 
picturesque name the neighboring Italians give to 
a social settlement in Chicago. And does not 


God in very truth inhabit the place where the | 


rich come in kindly human touch with the poor, 


ignorant, and the law-abiding citizen with the 
incipient anarchist ? 

The Connecticut legislator who pro- 
posed that the acts of the General Assembly 
should be translated into foreign languages for 
the benefit of those who cannot read English, 
forgot that one of the first duties of every citizen 
and every resident of this republic is to acquire a 
knowledge of the English tongue. There could 
be no objection, however, to a provision that the 
enactments of the Connecticut Legislature and 
of the legislatures of all the other States should 
be translated into good and unmistakable English. 

There are various developments of the 
“stamp craze.”’ The Queen of the Netherlands, 
who is only sixteen years of age, is reported to 
have said: “I should like very much, my dear 
minister, a new series of stamps which will show 
me to my people just as I am at present.” Her 
own face does not appear in her large collection. 
The engraving on official papers will not be 
changed, it is said, until her marriage. Even 
royalty has its disappointments, and, like other 
stamp collectors, the queen has ungratified desires. 





The report that the Spanish authorities in 
Cuba are in possession of the cipher used by the 
State Department of the United States in corre- 
spondence with its representatives in that island 
has evoked an interesting denial. It is given out 
in Washington that the cipher is one of the most 
inserutable of eryptograms, that the key-word 
changes automatically by prearrangement or may 
be changed at a moment’s notice, and that any 
one having a copy of the code would find it 
impossible to make out the meaning of a despatch 
sent in cipher. 


It is well always to bear in mind that 
the powers—meaning the principal governments 
of earth—are not so ridiculous as they are 
made to appear by the newspaper reporters who 
assume to read between the lines of diplomatic 
correspondence and lay bare the innermost 
thoughts of diplomatists. In endeavoring to 
keep informed as to the leading political events 
of the worid it is prudent to make allowance for 
about one hundred per cent. of error in the 
writings of the extremely “previous” reporters 
who are permitted to interpret the finesse of 
prime ministers and ambassadors. 

An important and a just ruling has 
been made recently by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. The chief of a labor union in St. Louis 
mailed a letter having on its envelope a colored 
poster requesting the receiver to boycott a well- 
known firm. The post-office authorities decided 
that the letter was a violation of the federal law 
prohibiting the sending through the mails of 
matter designed to reflect injuriously upon the 
character or conduct of another. The boycott 
is an instrument of alien origin. This country is 
better. off without it, and so is every other 
country. Oneof the ways to render it ineffective 
is to take every precaution to exclude it from the 
mails. 


“Come with me this evening and see my 
boys.’’ The speaker was a leading business man 
of New York City. The friend went and found 
that the boys were in the Children’s Aid Society 
Rooms. The banker who had given the invita- 
tion took charge of the meeting, read the Bible, 
prayed, and talked to these city waifs. “How 
long have you been doing this thing without my 
ever having suspected it?’’ asked the friend. 
“Sixteen years,” was the reply. Every other 
Sunday night in all those years the rich banker 
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had gone to meet his boys and to tell them of | constitute a reason why it should not be allowed 


God and duty. That banker was Howard Potter, 
who has just died in London, where he was head 


| world over. 


to be degraded. 
American citizenship should not be used as a 


!of the London branch of a house known the | cover for carrying out unlawful purposes. When 
aliens come here to secure naturalization papers, 


and soon return to their own country to violate 


The question of the right of an individual | the laws or to.commit treasonable acts, claiming 
to whistle is involved in a trial soon to come off the protection of the United States as soon as 
in a New York court. A man undertook to they get into trouble, their American citizenship 


and is held for assault and battery. The outcome | 
that would please the greatest number of citizens | such men must be held to work a forfeiture of 
would be an equitable balancing of the injury their right to protection by the United States. 


done on each side. 


offensive sounds, but there was undeniable 


provocation. There is no harm in whistling 
while going after the cows or walking home 


along a country road on a dark night, but that is 
very different from insisting upon whistling in a | 


passenger’s ear in a public conveyance or in front 
of a window near which a person is working. 
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FORMAL RELIGION. 


*Tis mad idolatry, 
To make the service greater than the god. 
Shakespeare. 


* 
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Relics Lost and Found. 


The various patriotic societies of ‘‘Daughters”’ 
and “Dames” are doing some of their best work 
in preserving relics of Colonial and Revolutionary 
times. In former days a surprising indifference 
was often shown to these precious mementos. 

People living in the last generation used to see 





| Miles Standish’s armor and helmet, in good 
the wise with the simple, the learned with the) 


condition, in the possession of a descendant of 
the captain of Plymouth, who by mere negli- 
gence allowed them to decay and disappear. A 
sword that belonged to the old hero was lent, by 
the same person, for use at a neighboring muster, 
and not being reclaimed, was lost. 

Standish’s chair met with its fate yet earlier. 
It was a ponderous, fantastically wrought affair, 
brought over in the Mayflower, and was pre- 
sented by its owner to the General Court for the 
use of its chief dignitary. But the Plymouth 
people declared that the chair was not Standish’s 
to give, and trouble ensued. 

An expedition was sent for its recovery, but 
was obliged to return without having accom- 
plished its purpose, for the worthy’ legislators 
had spiked it down. But it suddenly lost all 
favor, for one afternoon without any premonition 
it disjointed itself and let its occupant fall sprawl- 
ing to the floor. A vote was immediately passed, 
giving the wreck to the keeper of the tavern, 
with whom a number of the members boarded, 
and into whose capacious oven went all the 
irregular and crooked sticks. 

When Stuart was painting a full-length portrait 
of Washington he wanted to introduce a dress 
sword, and the Comte de Noailles kindly fur- 
nished a superb silver-mounted rapier which he 
brought himself and presented to Stuart, saying 
it might be useful in painting other portraits of 
Washington. Stuart valued it highly, but years 
after, when the family treasury was low, Mrs. 
Stuart had the silver mounting converted into 
teaspoons, which were subsequently stolen by a 
servant, and so the last trace of the sword was 
lost. 

On the other hand, valuable manuscripts have 
sometimes come to light, after the lapse of 
centuries. Winthrop’s Journal, the 
letters that passed between him and his wife, 
and the Journal of the Mayflower are cases in 
point. Many a quaint manuscript which throws 
light upon the time when it was written, has 
been rescued from the rubbish in old garrets; 
and no doubt there are many other such 
treasures yet to be discovered. 
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Our Naturalized Citizens. 


An alien who renounces allegiance to his own 
country and becomes a naturalized citizen of the 
United States is accorded the same rights and 
privileges as a native-born citizen. It is the 
established policy of our government to give him 
the same protection as the native American citizen. 

In repeated instances the government has 
affirmed and maintained the exemption of such 
naturalized aliens from compulsory military 
service in the land of their birth and from all 
treatment inconsistent with their position as 
American citizens. 

But the obligations of citizenship are not all on 
one side. The government owes a duty to its 
native-born citizens, but these citizens also owe a 
duty to the government. They cannot claim the 


privileges of citizenship without accepting its | 


responsibilities. 
The same principle holds with reference to 
naturalized citizens. There has been considerable 


discussion of late as to the duty of the govern- | 


ment toward such citizens; but perhaps not 
enough consideration of the duties which they 
owe to the government. 

There are few matters about which Americans 
are more sensitive than the proper protection of 
American citizens abroad. The national senti- 
ment would sustain the most extreme measures 
if the rights of American citizens were seriously 
menaced. But the very dignity and value which 
public sentiment attaches to American citizenship 








| silence a whistler by hitting him with a brick, | jg clearly a sham. 


Viewed in any reasonable light the conduct of 


Probably the assault with a| Tt has been repeatedly affirmed by our State 
brick was a greater injury than the assault with | 


Department that the naturalization laws contem- 
plate the residence in this country of naturalized 
citizens, unless they go abroad for temporary 
purposes ; and that by residing for a long period 
in another country they may forfeit all claim to 
protection as American citizens. 

Abuses of naturalization privileges have become 
so common that special attention is given to the 
subject in the new consular regulations of the 
State Department. These regulations enjoin upon 
consuls special scrutiny in the case of aliens who 
obtain naturalization in this country with no 
intention of permanent residence but solely to 
return to their native countries, and there to 
evade or violate their obligations as citizens. 
“To allow such pretensions,” the regulations 
forcibly affirm, “‘would be to tolerate a fraud on 
both governments, enabling the man to enjoy the 


| advantages of two nationalities and escape the 
| duties and burdens of each.” 
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THE ANGEL OF TOIL. 


From anvil and from bene h, mg will 
Speaks to the nations: eace, be still.” 
Frank Watcott Hutt. 


* 
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Australian Federation. 


To the student of government no movement 
in progress in any part of the world is more 
important and interesting than the effort to 
unite the several colonies of Australasia in one 
federation. 

The cireumstances may be sketched briefly. 
First there was the penal colony of New South 
Wales, established a century ago. The governor 
of that colony ruled with despotic sway over 
most of the Australian continent, but there were 
independent governors over what are now South 
and Western Australia. 

In 1851 Victoria was made an independent 
colony ; in 1852 the present form of government 
for New Zealand was established ; in 1856 South 
Australia received a constitution ; in 1859 Queens- 
land was separated from New South Wales; in 
1885 'Fasmania, onee known as Van Diemen’s 
Land, became self-governing; and finally, in 
1890, Western Australia obtained responsible 
government. 

Thus for the past forty years the process has 
been one of disintegration and of increasing 
independence of each other. But meanwhile the 
statesmen of Australia have deplored the division, 
and the attitude of semi-hostility which the 
colonies have borne to each other, and have 
endeavored to prepare the way for union. 

Since 1886 there has been a ‘Federal Council,” 
which is a deliberative body for the diseussion 
of matters of common interest, without power to 
legislate. In 1891 a convention met at Sydney 
and framed a constitution for the “‘Common- 
wealth of Australia.”” The politicians, rather 
than the people, defeated the scheme. 

In March of this year a movement which has 
a much better prospect of success took full 
effect. At a meeting of colonial premiers, held 
two years ago, it was agreed that “‘enabling acts’’ 
for the choice of delegates should be passed in all 
the colonies ; that the delegates should be elected 
by the people; that when a constitution had 
been framed the convention should adjourn for a 
period to allow time for popular criticism; and 
that when it was finally adopted by the con- 
vention it should be submitted to popular vote 
in each colony. 

This plan has now been carried out to the 
point where the draft constitution is before the 
people for criticism. Queensland and New Zea- 
land, however, have never passed enabling acts, 
and are not represented. The constitution will 
become effective when adopted by three colonies, 
provided the scheme is approved by the British 
Parliament. There is no doubt the approval 
will be given. 

Information as to the details of the plan of 
federation is meagre. Among its chief features 
are a legislature to consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives; a Governor-General to be 
appointed by the queen; a Supreme Federal 
Court; freedom of trade among the colonies ; 
federal control of customs and excise duties and 
of military and naval affairs ; and the reservation 
to the separate colonies of powers not incon- 
sistent with a federal form of government. No 
American needs to be told of the strong likeness 
between this and our own system. 

An American familiar with the history of his 
country will also find curious parallels in the 
history of the whole federal movement in Aus- 
tralia. He will first notice the Federal Council, 
of which the old, ineffective Confederation was 
a type. Then he will find another contest 
between large and small states, and another 
effort at compromise. He will find the two 
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principles of state rights and centralization bat- 
tling for supremacy. He will find that the 
question of federal intervention in the finances 
of the several colonies is of the first importance. 
Let us hope that the experience of one group of 
English-speaking people in dealing with these 
questions a hundred yéars ago may be of some 
value to another group of English - speaking 
people who are grappling with them to-day. 
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Honorable Dealings by Business 
Men. 


A recent account of the unexpected payment of 
a life-insurance policy emphasizes the fact that 
corporations as well as individuals can be inftu- 
enced by a higher motive than selfishness. 

A man died in America whose life had been 
insured in Scotland. By disregard of the emigra- 
tion clause in the contract he had annulled his 
policy. His relatives, knowing this, did not apply 
for the indemnity money, but later, greatly to 
their surprise and gratitude, it came. 

An interested friend had represented their case 
to the company, the needs of the family, the hard- 
ship of the loss, etc., and after further inquiry, 
the insurers made an exception, and paid the full 
amount. 

Acts of nobility in business are apt to be the 
very ones deprecated by the common remark, 
“That is not business.” It is “not business” to 
do more than is “nominated in the bond.” But 
the boast of honesty, “I do as I agree,” does not 
eover all right action. Men do not keep the Ten 
Commandments because they “agreed to.” If 
they are true men, they try to keep them in spirit 
as well as in letter. 

When, in the summer of 1895, two Princeton 
students were shot, the chance of life for the more 
seriously wounded one depended on a skilled 
operation. The local physicians, not daring to 


undertake it, telegraphed to Doctor Bull of New - 


York. The despatch arrived at midnight. By 
paying the Jersey City agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad two hundred dollars down, and guaran- 
teeing all additional expenses for a special engine, 
Doetor Bull reached Princeton in time. 

Shortly after his return to New York he wrote 
for his bill, but the railroad company returned 
him his two hundred dollars, and told him they 
eould make no charge for anything done “in the 
interest of suffering humanity.” 

It was a year before this incident found its way 
into print; but there are similar bumane and 
generous acts by railroad and other business 
companies, and by high-souled business men, 
which will not be published for a good many 
years—some never will this side of heaven. 

To those who know the inside life of many of our 
great commercial h and ful business 
men, there appears less truth than misjudgment 
in the belief that the doing to others as we would 
have others do to us can have no place in the 
business creeds of men in modern business life. 





The Imitative Quality. 

To that far-distant region lying below Hudson 
Bay a fur-trader took his Boston bride, and on 
the following Sunday proudly led her to the seat 
of honor in the little chapel. The congregation, 
to be sure, consisted chiefly of converted Eskimos, 
but there were a few English and American resi- 
dents, and the natives, as the story will show, 
were not unappreciative. 

The bride was dressed in the voluminous fashion 
of thirty years ago. A generous eircle indeed 
would have been required to outline her skirts, 
and a coquettish little veil shaded the upper half 
of her pretty face. 

Entranced sat the Eskimo women, but with the 
call to prayer their heads bent reverently in the 
eustomary attitude of worship. Were they 
following the earnest words of the minister? 
Were their petitions rising with his? On the 
contrary, all the women were busily engaged in 
dragging forward to the tips of their noses the 
nets which, after long urging, the missionaries 
had induced them to adopt to confine their flowing 
hair. The veil of the bride had demoralized their 
religious devotion. 

Such was the honesty of these Hudson Bay 
Indians that never but once did the missionaries 
lose any possessions by theft. The week following 
this memorable Sabbath the Americans could not 
keep a barrel for themselves, even the one devoted 
to ashes falling apart one night because its hoops 
had been purloined. Where they went, however, 
the former possessors had abundant evidence at 
the next chapel service. 

It is not alone among primitive peoples that the 
imitative quality is prominent. After Fox made 
his brilliant speeches in Parliament it was the 
fashion, even as far as Paris, to be a thinking 
man—to think like Fox; while the story of some 
haughty Lady Imogen or of a wrecker of the 
West has ruined many a young follower. It is 
by imitation of what is trivial and false, or of 
what is beautiful and good, that we descend or 
mount a few steps toward the likeness of what 
we admire. 
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Glass and Paper Clothing. 


It is usually admitted that a lady’s bonnet is 
among the most perishable articles to be found. 
But when ladies take to bonnets of glass they are 
surely going a step in the right direction. Witha 
glass roof over her head the wearer may be at 
peace, even in a summer shower. 

A Venetian glass manufacturer is turning out 
glass bonnets by the thousand, the glass cloth of 
which they are composed having the shimmer 
and brilliancy of color possessed by silk. No 
water can penetrate this eloth. 

A peculiarly strong and light material for 
clothing is found in the paper used by the Japanese 
for underclothes. It is a thin, finely crisped or 





grained paper, and the clothing is sewed and 
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hemmed as if it were of cloth. It makes a gar- 
ment strong and exceedingly flexible. 

A French paper has been giving reports on the 
testing of this material, and asserts that it is 
particularly light and tough. When an endeavor 
is made to tear it by hand it offers almost as much 
resistance as does the thin skin used in glove- 
making. Even when wet the paper is hard to 
tear. 
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RICH, BUT FRUITFUL. 


if a young man would contemplate an ideal of 
useful living, we commend to him the address deliv- 
ered by Carl Schurz at the funeral of William 
Steinway, the head of the great house of piano 
manufacturers. After referring to the fact that 
the dead man began his active life as a simple 
workman, and in his success remained the ideal 
knight of labor, Mr. Schurz said: 

“He was a pattern as a rich man. I wish I 
could call the millionaires of the land to this bier 
and say to them, ‘Those among you who lament 
that at times poverty looks with mutterings on 
riches, learn from this dead man.’ 

“His millions were never begrudged him. The 
dark glanee of envy never fell upon him. Covet- 
ousness itself passed him by disarmed and recon- 
ciled. Yes, every one would have rejoiced to see 
him still rieher, for every one knew that every- 
thing he got contributed to the welfare of all. 

“No one fulfilled better than he the duties of 
wealth. There was no puffed-up pride of posses- 
sion, ho extravagant prank of display. Simple as 
ever remained his being, modest his mode of life. 
But he knew one luxury, and he practised it: that 
was the luxury of the liberal hand—a princely 
luxury, that few of the world’s greatest have 
indulged in more richly than he. 

“It was not money alone that he gave. It was 
the hearty joy of the genuine benefactor with 
which he bade the worthy welcome, and often 
anticipated their wants. It was the bright cheer- 
fulness of the willing giver who could conceive 
no abuse of his generosity. 

“T have seen many,men in my day; never a 
bigger heart... . Is it too much to say that in 
this man every human being has lost a brother?” 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


So many stories are told of the ingratitude and 
laziness of tramps that a true story of the opposite 
sort deserves recording for the encouragement of 
charity. A Cleveland paper says that early last 
winter a “disreputable-appearing tramp” — the 
fact may be mentioned that few tramps are of 
reputable appearance — stopped at an up-town 
residence and begged for a pair of shoes. The 
mistress of the house gave him a good pair. 

“There,” she said, “put these on. And if you 
want to show your gratitude, just happen around 
here some morning after a snow-storm and clean 
off our sidewalk.” 

The tramp grinned and hobbled away; the lady 
certainly never expected to see him again. But 
early one morning she was awakened by a strange 
seraping sound in front of the house, and looked 
out. There had been quite a heavy fall of snow, 
and on the sidewalk, armed with a broken shovel, 
was the tramp to whom she had given the shoes, 
scraping up the snow with great activity. 

After she had dressed, the lady showed herself 
at the window. The tramp caught sight of her, 
and after waving his tattered hat gallantly, he 
went on with his work, also gallantly. Finishing 
it, he departed, without, as she expected he would 
do, dropping around to the back door after a bite 
to eat. 

Three times since the man has cleaned off the 
walk, and each time has gone away without ask- 
ing for compensation or food; and the lady thinks 
that not only is she paid for her shoes, but com- 
pensated as well for her confidence in human 
nature. 
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AN IMPERIAL CATECHIZER. 


Sometimes it is inconvenient not to be able to 
use quotation marks in speech as they are used 
in print. A German soldier of the First Regiment 
of the Royal Prussian Guards found this fact out 
not long ago. 

The Emperor William is the honorary captain 
of the first company of this regiment, and takes 
especial pride in it. He was lately engaged in 
putting its soldiers through an examination to 
test their military knowledge and experience. 

“What would you do,” he said to one soldier, 
“if, when on duty as a sentinel, you saw a crowd 
gather near you?” 

“I should politely request the people to dis- 
perse, your majesty.” 

“Good. But if one of the men in the crowd 
approached you and sought to worry you?” 

“I should say to him, ‘Don’t worry me,” your 
majesty.” 

The whole of this remark seemed so obviously 
addressed to*one person—either to the supposed 
man in the crowd or to the emperor—that the 
emperor burst into a laugh, and said, “Very well, 


my man, I’ll disperse, and will not worry you any 
more,” 
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DID NOT LIKE WIGS. 


Signor Arditi says, in his “Reminiscences,” that 
Alboni, the prima donna, had the greatest abhor- 
rence of wigs. Arditi became bald at a very early 
age, and when he was conducting in New York it 
occurred to him that there could be no better 
time than that for adopting artificial head-gear. 
He bought a wig of the latest style, put it on, and 
Sallied forth to the theatre, and bore as philosoph- 
ically as might be the surprise betrayed by the 
orchestra at his novel appearance. 

No one, hevertheless, made any remark upon it, 
and while the musicians were tuning up in the 
artist’s room, he began to feel quite comfortable 
in his new head-covering. Presently the door 
opened, and Alboni’s face peeped roguishly in. 





“Where is Signor Arditi?” she inquired of one 
of the company. 

-“Here I am,” replied the conductor, rather 
shamefacedly, stepping forward. She looked at 
him for a moment, and then burst into laughter. 

“What, Arditi!” she called. “Is it indeed you 
in that wig? Never, in the world! My good 
friend, I should never be able to sing with that 
before me. Here!” 

With one bound, she seized upon the unfortunate 
wig, dragged it from his head, and threw it to the 
other side of the room. He did not replace it; 
and though he always fancied that a wig would 
become him, he never again acted upon it. 


LINCOLN’S BOYHOOD. 


Abraham Lincoln’s life during the time the 
family lived in Kentucky appears to have been 
entirely uneventful. He helped his mother, after 
he was three years old, in the simplé household 
duties, went to the district school, and played 
with children of the neighborhood. A writer in 
St. Nicholas (February, ’97) teils how a playmate 
once saved Lincoln’s life. 


In speaking of various events of importance 
in their boyhood days, Mr. Gollaher remarked, “I 
once saved Lincoln’s life.” Upon being urged to 
tell of the occurrence, he thus related it: “One 
Sunday morning my mother waked me up early, 
saying she was going to see Mrs. Lincoln, and that 
I could go along. lad of the chance, I was soon 
dressed and ready to go. After | mother and 
I got there, Abe and I played all through the 


day. 

“While we were wandering up and down the | 
little stream called Knob Creek, Abe said, ‘Right | 
up there,’ pointing to the east, ‘we saw a covey of | 
partridges yesterday. Let’s go over and get some | 
of them.’ The stream was swollen, and was too 
wide for us to jump across. ~~! we saw a 
foot-log, and we concluded to try it. It was 
narrow, but Abe said, ‘Let’s “coon’’ it.’ 

“I went first, and reached the other side all 
right. Abe went about half-way across, when he 

ot scared and began trembling. I hollered to 
him, ‘Don’t look down, nor up, nor sideways, but 
look right at me, and hold on tight!’ 

“But he fell off into the creek, and as the water | 
was about seven or eight feet deep, and I could | 
not swim, and neither could he, I knew it would 
do no good to go in after him. So I got a stick, a 
long water-sprout, and held it out to him. 

“He came up, grabbing with both hands, and I 

ut the stick into his hands. He clung to it, and 

pulled him out on the bank, almost dead. I got 
him by the arms and shook him well, and then 
rolled him on the ground, when the water poured 
out of his mouth. He was all right very soon. 
We promised each other that we would never tell 
anybody about it, and never did for years.” 





SAVED BY A STATUE. 


Houdon, the most distinguished sculptor of 
France in the eighteenth century, who executed 
the statue of Washington which now stands in 
the State-House at Richmond, Virginia, was 
thrown into prison during the French Revolution. 
He was saved from the guillotine by the tact of 
Barras, a member of the Directory. The incident 
is told in the Gentlewoman: 


Madame Houdon, in despair, went to Barras, 
and with streaming eyes implored his assistance. 
Barras shook his head; he feared he eould do 
nothing. Houdon was a man of genius, and there- 
fore as David, a rival artist, was one of the 
condemning judges, he feared there was little 
chance for his salvation. Madame Houdon re- 
fused to accept this opinion as final, and used all 
the ing of which an astute French lady is 
capable. 

arras at last asked her if her husband had any 
statue for sale at that time in his studio. Madame 
replied that the only finished statue at present in 
his atelier was a figure of St. Scholastice, holding 
a scroll of manuseript in her hand. 

On hearing this, the wily Barras rang the bell 
and said his answering secretary, “Monsieur 
Houdon has just completed a splendid statue of 
‘Philosophy Meditating on the Revolution.’ Haste 
and purchase this sublime work of art, and have 
it placed in the Assembly.” 

arras’s orders were carried out, with the 
result that not only was the seulptor’s life spared, 
but he received more commissions for statues than 
he was able to execute. On such small issues did 
the lives of men hang in those tremendous times. 


A ZEALOUS SHERIFF. 


A writer in the Washington Post states that in 
Arizona people have a strong objection to serving 
on juries. So do other people; but rarely is it 
necessary to take such extreme measures to 
secure a jury, as in the following Arizona case: 


A certain judge in one of the rural districts, | 
having occasion to try an important case, ordere 
the sheriff to impanel a jury. When two days 
had passed and no return had been made, he sent 
for the sheriff, and demanded to know why his 
orders bad not been obeyed. 

“Wal, jedge,” said the sheriff, “I’ve got jest ten 
of ’em locked up in the jail yere, and I turned out 
the dogs this mornin’ arter the other two.” 


“ALL BUT.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- . 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. {Adr. | For the Ch } Idren. 


MUSICIANS ! Sena 4c. in gtamnes fone 25e. sample 
of our celebrate ng-gold anc 
Pearl-gut strings, which improve the toneof any, in- Send us 
strument 50%. Also 1000 illustrations and descriptions 
of musical instruments at cut prices, sent free. 
Estab. 1364. LING’S MUSIC HOUSE, Detroit, Mich. 


Saee SKIRT 
Jam cupPoRTER. 


No safety pin to break or unfasten. Requires no 

handling. Worksitself. Fits any belt, siik or 

leather. Silver, Black or Gilt finishes, lo cents. 

Sterling, 50 cents. Mailed on_receipt of price. 

State width of belt. Great Seller for Agents. 
S. J. & W. 0. SIMMONS, Boston, Mass. 


Tailor-Made Suits 




















° cents in stamps and we 
will send you by return 
mail a set of 


There are certain 
society ladiesin New 
York who are famed 
the world over for 
the exquisite taste 


which they display 
in the selection of e 1no ra a 
their costumes. We 


have recently made 
some Tailor - Made 


of these ladies aud an interesting photo- 
show photographs graphic novelty so sim- 
of the costumes in PS 

ple that a child can 
develop it. 


our latest catalogue. 
We make all of our 
garments to order, 
thus giving that 
touch of > 
ness which cau only - 
be acquired by ca- \ 

be acquired by ca-| Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
ing clientele. 
























To the lady who 
ater en fashion- ay 
ablecostumesat very of rubber or 
moderate prices, we ric. 
will mail free our The onl 
new catalogue of suits and dresses and a complete real tine 
line of samples of the latest novelties in suitings rotector, 
to select from. Our catalogue illustrates : aon 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5.00 up. Separate Skirts, $4.00 up. teed. Pos 
Misses’ Suits and Dresses, $4.00 up. paid, $1. 
Silk, Satin and Moire Velour Skiris, $8.00 up. Circular 
Crash and Duck Suits, $4.00 oe. Bicycle Suits, $6.00 up. free 
Suits and Dresses for Travelling, $5.00 up. “ - 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day ; you Fated a rear 
will get catalogue and samples bij return mail. @0 Euclid Ave 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., Cleveland, 0. ” 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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Sparrow 
» Sarsaparilla 


A! Once upon a time, the birds had a dispute as to which could soar 
@ the highest. A contest was arranged, and on the day appointed the 
a birds all flew in a flock towards the sky. One by one they were left 
<j behind by the eagle, who at last reached the climax of his flight, a 
7 solitary victor. At this moment, a sneaking sparrow (whose insignifi- 
<) cant weight the king of birds had not noticed) flew from the back on 
7 which he had been stealing a free ride, and, with an impudent twitter, 
<] mounted a few inches above the eagle. His song was short; for, un- 
@ able to sustain himself at so unaccustomed a height, he fell like a 
Al stone towards the earth. 

@ ... MORAL ... 
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There is nothing new in the idea of hanging on to a successful man’s coat tails. That's the way the 
sparrow beat the eagle—for a minute. That's the way sparrow sarsaparillas soar above Ayer’s—for 
a minute, They drop, as soon as they have to de on their own strength. Don’t accept any sar- 
saparilla that claims to be “as good as Ayer’s.” It is only stealing a ride on Ayer’s reputation, 
There is one safe sarsaparilla and blood purifier. It’s Ayer’s. 


Ayer’s “‘Curebook.”" A story of cures told by the cured. Free. 
J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Eccentric pronunciation is especially out of | 
place in the pulpit, although some preachers seem 
not to think so. An English magazine tells how 
one offender was reproved: | 


The curate of a London church whose pronun- | 
ciation is more pedantic than proper is in the | 
habit of alluding to the heir rent as if his | 
name were written “Awlbut” Edward. He was | 
asked the other aay why he so significantly | 
excluded the Prince of Wales in his prayer for the | 
royal family. - } 

“Exclude him! What do you mean?” 

“Why,” said his friend, Pn always pray for all 
but Edward, Prince of Wales!” 


WIT SAVED HIM. 


An instance of wit serving as a buekler is 
mentioned by the Buftalo Enquirer : 


A man was up before a judge the other day for 
stealing coal. The railroad detective said he 
caught the fellow in a coalcar, but the man said | 
that he was only sleeping there because his wife | 
had locked him out and had no money to go to 


hotel. 

“Pretty hard bed, wasn’t it?” asked the judge. 

“Oh no, sir,” he answered. “It was soft coal.’ 

And the judge was so struck with the joke that 
he let him go. | 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


1897 Models, 5% Nickel Steel Tubing, Standard of the 
World, have no equal, B1OO. 


1896 COLUMBIAS 


Models 40, 41 and 44, known everywhere and have no 
superior except the 1897 Columbias, - - Ss75 


Model 42, 26-inch Wheels, - - - ses 


Hartford Bicycles 


Patterns 7 and 8 reduced from $75 to $60 


Patterns 9 “ to ™ 60 “ $55 


Equal to any bicycles made except Columbias. 
We ask experts to examine them piece by piece. 


Other Hartfords, $50, $45, $40. 


SOME SECOND-HAND BICYCLES AT BARGAINS. 


(ctiers by mail kom us for one azent stamp. POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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When Hills are Green. 


When hills are green, 
Sweet secrets lie in all the earth, 
The stone knolls, even, soon give birth 
To blue-eyed violets, an e 
In azure charms with all the sky; 
For beauty knows no clan or clime 
When hills are green. 


When hills are green, 
With spring-time sympathy we hear, 
All far and near and faint and clear, 
Sweet, woodland music, set afloa 
Fad many a yo feathered throat— 
The richest phase of vocal rhyme, 
When hills are green. 


When hills are green, 
The southern breezes, dancing, pass 
With sun-tipped feet along the grass, 
And kiss the clover blossoms out 
Till spicy scents float all about 
Where’er the wind may choose to blow, 
hen hills are green. 


When hills are green, 
Each rising curve is set with gems 
That sparkle on their slender stems, 
or snowy petals—gold and blue, 
In soft green cradles bud anew, 
And bloom where’er the south winds go, 
When hills are green. 


When hills are green, 

Our life is not as yesterday 

The world seems one jong 

We sing with everything 

And feel the lark’s ecstatic wings 

Give impulse to our quickening feet, 
When hills are green. 


When hills are green, 
The round white clouds like foot-hills rise 
To distant mountains in the skies, 


holiday. 
hat sings, 


MILDRED MCNEAL. 
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His Confession. 


The case here reported is one of those that 
carry a double reproof. It warns against the 
fault that makes a possible criminal, and re- 
bukes the feeling that shuns one. The “confes- 
sion” of a condemned murderer tells how the 
gravitation of a childhood sin sank him into a 
vicious life. His ‘choice of wrong-doing had 
been so early that he seemed to have forgotten 
any right instruction he had ever heard. And 
no friend of the fallen had ever set morality and 
religion before him. They came to him appar- 
ently as a first lesson after he was sentenced to 
death. The words of faith and hope were a 
surprise. To this, in part, the prison chaplain 
attributed the convict’s frank repentance and 
changed heart. 

It was a revelation to the unhappy man to find 
a Christian taking a real interest in him. He 
had never understood before that a good man 
was not necessarily a hypocrite. The depraved 
opinion of mankind which a criminal education 
usually gives had led him to class all men in one 
evil brotherhood. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, in his own lingo, “I 


thought you Christ-fellers were in the same per- | ¥ 


fesh, only a little higher up than the bunco- 
steerers. If 1’d only been learned before!” 

When the chaplain had finally secured the 
prisoner’s confidence, he asked him how he came 
to go wrong in the first place. 

“T’d have to think,”’ he answered, puzzled. 

A few nights before he took his last walk, 
under the flickering gaslight, with every word 
and whisper reverberating along the corridor 
until it reéchoed through the lofty guard-room, 
the poor man answered his confessor’s question. 

“You asked me when I started in this wrong 
way. I’ve been thinking of it all day,—I never 
thought on it before,—an’ I reckon it’s something 
like this. When I was a boy I was raised in the 
country, an’ went to the town academy for a 
term or so. My mother was a good woman, an’ 
hard-working, too, God bless her! 

“IT wa’n’t wild then, only full of sperrits, an’ 
bold perhaps, always ready fur a good time. 
One day, I remember, we boys all got into a 
scrape. They all confessed to the teacher, and I 
lied out of it. After that my playfellows 
wouldn’t go with me, an’ all the friends I could 
get were two or three toughs, who were glad 
enough to have me drop down to them. 

“T wa’n’t much of a liar, an’ only told the 
other one because I was scared; but now I had 
to lie to keep with the new lot. An’ they taught 
me to steal from my mother. 

“Instead of going home nights, we used to 
camp out in the woods an’ play pirates, an’ 
sometimes we played it purty strong an’ natural. 
So it went on. All my old friends had dropped 
me, an’ I got to be known as a bad boy, an’ 
people shook their heads. Then it became too 
hot fur me in school because I took something 
out of a feller’s desk, an’ I quit. 

“I couldn’t get no work, because nobody would 
trust me (an’ I don’t blame ’em, neither, as I 
look at it now; but then I thought ’twasn’t fair). 
So me an’ another mate took to the road. That 
settled it. I never could get back to be like the 
best boys I had been with, an’ I never knew 
anybody better’n a bar-tender. You’re the first 
person, sir, that ever spoke a good word to me 
since I was a boy at home an’ told that lie. I 
wish I’d known you sooner. Then I wouldn’t 
be here.” 

This testimony of a penitent criminal to his 
youthful false step and its consequences repeats 
only what we so well knew. That the first bad 


| act drives one into bad associations explains 
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why it begins one’s moral ruin. 

But the thought will come that if Christian 
friendship had helped this erring boy to lift 
against the downward strain he brought upon 
himself, a good life might have been saved to 
society. A safe character, for time and eternity, 
is sometimes built on the first forgiven sin. 


———-—- —~ coe — 


He Would Grumble. 


A stranger tramping in mid-June through “the 
garden of England,” as the county of Kent is 
called, sees posted on boards and fences notices 
announcing that the growing crops of fruit will 
be sold by auction. He also sees the fruit—cher- 
ries, gooseberries, currants and strawberries— 
growing in flelds and gardens, and observes the 
great barns bursting with thousands of bushel- 
baskets waiting to be filled with the ripe fruit and 
sent to London, The stranger, should he express 





his admiration of the orchards, hop-fields and 
market-gardens to a countryman, will be surprised | 
at two facts: The peasant-proprietor never thinks 
of eating any of the fruit he grows, and the more | 
plentiful the crops the less pleased he professes | 
himself to be. This report of a conversation | 
between a traveller in Kent and a fruit-grower— 
taken from the Dover Road—shows the fruit- 
grower a born grumbler, who, in his own opinion, 
is a most unfortunate man. 


“Good day to you!” said the tourist, meeting 
Hodge, who nods his head and mumbles: 

“ orn’n’!”’ 

4 ee crop you have down here! I should 
— things must be going pretty well in these 

arts?’ 
” way = down-hill fast enow, I’se warrand.” 

“Oh, how d’you make that out?” 

“Make it out, is it? Why, look a-here at them 
there turmuts; d’ you iver see sich poor things? 
Ay, an’ all the root crops is bad’s can be.” 

“Yes, but you’re all right with your fruit—cher- 
ries and apples.” 

“2M yes, there’s a dale o’ fruit this year. A 
sight too much to ree me.” 

*But you can’t have too much of a good thing, 
can you?” 

“Can’t you, though? Look at the price; down 
ter — as you might say. Get it for the 


asking. 

“But I didn’t get cherries for the asking. I had 
to pay eightpence a pound for some I bought at 
Chatham rm 


“Oh, Ldesay. Wish I e’d git a penny a pound. 
But that’s jis like them ’ere starve ’em, rob ’em 
and cheat ’em folks! Wouldn’t give ’ee so much 
eg parings o’ their finger-nails if they c’d help 


. “Then why don’t you make preserves of some 
of your fruits?” 

“Preserves? What's that, mister?” 

Ped | jam, you know. Besides, surely you eat 
some of your own fruit, don’t your” 

“Fruit’s to sell, not to heat.’ 

“Well, then, if you can’t sell it, don’t preserve 
it and won’t eat any of it, what do you do with 


“Give it ter the pigs, in coorse.”’ 

“Yes, but why not eat some of it yourself?’ 

“Heat it! D’yer take me fur a bloomin’ Nebu- 
sheenegeer? sides, it’s that there onderges- 
uble — 

“But Nebuchadnezzar didn’t eat fruit. He 
hadn’t the chance, poor fellow! He could only 
find grass to eat.” 

“Grass ’oodn’t be so ondergestuble as fruit, I 
reckon. You town folks think a man can live on 
nothink. Now a pound or two o’ steak, a few 
rashers o’ fat bacon, an’ a few he fur break- 
fus’—that’s more my line. Hexpeck a Christian 
man to heat fruit!” 

m you expect people to buy yours, don’t 
ou 

“Naw, I don’t hexpeck nothink.” 

“Then a | do you grow it?” 

“Because I suppose I’m a fool; that’s about the 
size o’ it. Good day t’ ye, mister!” 
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“Clubfoot George’s” Adven- 
ture. 


A few years ago there flourished in Montana a 
scout who had an extraordinary equipment for 
his occupation. He was a tall, strong man, well- 
built except in one respect: his feet grew the 
wrong way, his toes pointing backward instead of 
forward. This would have been a serious draw- 
back to any man who went much on foot; but it 
was almost no drawback to “Clubfoot George,”’— 
as this scout was called,—because practically he 
never went on foot at all. He had a saddle with 
stirrups adapted to his deformity, and could ride 
a horse as well as any other cowboy. 


He was an expert at trailing Indians, and seldom 

had to dismount in order to distinguish even the 
smallest detail of Indian “sign.” is keen eyes 
k in even from his seat in the saddle. 
e is said to have known en all the 
Indians from Fort Berthold to the Blackfoot 
Agency, and was equally well known to them. 
But he was their enemy, and they were his 
enemies. The war was apparently relentless 
between them. 

In the dead of a certain winter, many years 

‘0, Clubfoot ty - had occasion to go from old 
ort Browning to Fort Benton. He was_alone, 
and had to camp overnight on the way. Even a 
famous scout sometimes makes a mistake, and 
George on this occasion hobbled his horse, a 
rather wild and flighty animal, so insecurely that 
2 the ~ it got away, and started back to Fort 
rowning. 

In the morning, therefore, Clubfoot George had 
to confront the necessity of walking to Fort 
Benton. It was an unpleasant thing to do, since 
it would take even a good walker about two days 
to cover the distance, and Clubfoot George’s 
specialty was not walking; but he started out 
manfully over the snow. 


=e 





He had walked until about the middle of the the 


afternoon, when a party of hostile Indians, out 
for white men’s scalps, came upon his trail. His 
tracks were plainly visible in the snow; but of 
course Gor ee in the opposite direction from 
that in which George was go ng. 

There was nothing about the tracks to show 
that they were Clubfoot George’s; and besides. 
the Indians, though they knew George well, had 
never before seen the print of his boots. So they 
started pell-mell in the direction in which the 
tracks led, thirsting for this white man’s blood. 

But when they had followed the trail to the 
spot where George had camped the night before, 
and found the trail of the horse and the evidence 
that some one had come so far on horseback and 
then lost his horse, the Indians looked at one 
another in astonishment, until one of them said, 
“Clubfoot!” Then they all inspected closely the 
tracks they had been following. 

Who says that Indians have no sense of humor? 





No one who knows them well. These Indians 
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corteinly had, for they roared with laughter, 
though the joke was on them. But they deter- 
mined to transfer it to the white man. 

So they turned back on the trail and rode furi- 
ously all the rest of the day and a part of the 
night, until they came to a place where the queer 
heel-first track went over a bank. Then one of 
the Indians lay down on his face and called over 
the edge of the bank, in his own language: 

“Clubfoot, are you there?” 

And a voice came back in the same tongue: 

“Ves, 1 am here! Is that you, Howling-Dog?” 

What could be done with such a man? The 
Indians were already more than half-mollified 
toward the scout by their enjoyment of the 
extraordinary joke that he had, quite uninten- 
tionally, played on them; and when, in the best 
of humor, George invited them to come down and 
share his camp and make themselves at home, 
they did so, and never molested him. 

Their unexpected friendliness must have made 
an impression on Clubfoot George, for the cha 
ters of his adventures end with this incident. e 
fare up scouting, and ever after lived a peaceful 

e. 
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The Wild Jessamine. 


The sun of spring is hot and bold, 
The rain of spring is loud ; 
O jessamine, your cups of gold 
ft up to sun and cloud. 
To song of bird, to breath of herd, 
‘o light an ind and dew, 
Lift up, lift up the golden cup, 
And bid me drink with you 
The woods of spring are hung with green, 
a: with bloom ; 


r boughs, O jessamine, 
Let all your gold illume. 
To woodland wine—the drink that pine 
And oak and hemlock brew, 
Lift up, lift up the golden cup, 
And let me drink with you! 


The breath of spring is violet-sweet, 
soft; 


O Jessamine, the time is tleet, 
ift all your eave aloft; 
To looks that make the spirit ache— 
That pierce, deny, pursue— 
Lift up, lift up the golden cup, 
dT will drink with you! 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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Examined. 


Successful missionary work in heathen countries 
is done only by missionaries who possess a rare 
combination of personal traits. In too many 
cases the examination of the candidate fails to 
reveal the presence or the absence of this combi- 
nation. But the following story tells how an 
unusual examination, a sort of X-ray, made 
known that a certain young man was just the sort 
of missionary needed: 


It was winter; the examiner sent the candidate 
word to be at his home at three o’clock in the 
morning. When the young man arrived at the 
ey ay time, he was shown into the stud 
where he waited for five hours. At length the. 
clergyman appeared, and asked the other how 

co! 


bag he had come. 
“Three o’clock sharp.” 

“All right; it’s breakfast-time now: come in 
and have some breakfast.” 

After breakfast they went back to the room. 

“Well, sir,” said the old man, “I was appointed 
to examine you as to your fitness for the mission- 
field; that is very important. Can you spell, sir?” 

The young man thought he could. 

“Spell baker, then.” 

“B-a, ba, k-e-r, ker, baker.” 

“All right; that will do. Now do you know 
an g about figures?’ 

. “Yes, sir, something.” 

“How much is twice two?” 

“All right, that’s splendid; you’ll do first-rate. 
I'll see the board.” 

When the board met, the old man reported: 

“Well, brethren, I have examined the candidate. 
and I recommend him for appointment. He'll 
make a tiptop candidate—first-class! 

“First,” said the old examiner, “I examined the 
candidate on his self-denial. I told him to be at 
my house at three o’clock in the ey" He 
was there. That meant getting up at two in the 
morning, or sooner, in the dark and cold. He got 
up; never asked me why. 

“Second—I examined him on promptness. I 
told him to be at my house at three sharp. He 
was there, not one minute behind time. 

“Third—I examined him on patience. I let him 
wait five hours for me, when he might just as well 
have been in bed, and he waited, and showed no 
signs of impatience when I went in. 

“Fourth—I examined him on his temper. He 
didn’t get mad ; met me perfectly pleasant; didn’t 
ask me why I had kept him waiting from three 
o’clock on a cold winter morning till eight. 

“Fifth—l examined him on humility. I asked 
him to spell words a five-year-old child could spell. 
and to do sums in arithmetic a five-year-old ¢ ild 
could do, and he didn’t show any indignation; 
didn’t ask me why I wanted to treat him like a 
child or a fool. 

“Brethren, the candidate is self-denying, poomes. 

tient, obedient, good-tempered, humble; he’s 
just the man for a missionary, and I recommend 

im for your acceptance.” 
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An Insect Duel. 


A professor, while camping out, saw a fight to 
the death between a wasp and a spider. A wasp 
had partly built his mud-house on the tent-pole, 
and a big spider had spun a web across the corner 
of the tent so as to shut out the wasp from his 
half-finished house, unless he passed through the 
web. Said the professor to a reporter of the New 
York Tribune: 


The spider, an ugly-looking, black fellow, stood 
on guard, watching the movements of the wasp. 
The wasp flew backward and forward, lookin 
for an opening to his domicile. Finally he aligh 
on the tent-pole within an inch or so of the edge 
of the web. 

While I was still contemplating the two foes, 
wasp flew off the pole and directly toward the 
spider, which had been keenly watching him. As 

e wasp flew past his enemy, he curled the under 
art of his pod up so that the part containing 

o stnger would come in close proximity to the 
spider. 

The spider was evidently accustomed to such 
warfare, however, for he got out of the way in a 
twinkling. Maddened at his failure, the wasp 
took a turn and went back again. Once more 
the spider eluded the venomous stinger, but at 
4 same time he appeared to be ng to bite 

e wasp. 

The spider might have retreated so far from 
his web fort that his enemy could not have touched 
him until the obstruction was broken down, but 
he RA ee on | did not intend to have his carefully 
construc’ fly-trap destroyed without a struggle. 

There were several skirmishes of the kind 
already described, and then the wasp again 
alighted on the tent-poie, as if reconnoitering and 
getting breath for a grand onslaught. 
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After remaining on the pole for a few seconds, 
he flew off and poised himself in the air a foot or 
so below the web. Then he darted directly for 
the spider, and went completely through the web 
at the exact spot which had been occupied by the 
spider a second before. 

For an instant both combatants were lost to 
view, and I heard the battle raging in the peak of 
the tent. Almost before I had time to wonder 
which was getting the better of it, both insects 
eet to the ground close to me. The spider 
was holding fast to the aes head with his small 
but effective mouth, and the wasp was runnin 
his stinger in and out of the spider’s body wit 
oy rege. 

here was a short struggle on the ground, when 
both insects began to grow weak, and ir move- 
ments were less rapid. Finally they fell apart, 
but neither moved. I examined them both, after 
watcling them for a few seconds. The poison of 
each had done the work for the other, and both 
were dead. 


ee — —— 


Experience Needed. 


At a village debate—one of a series held in 
Saltville for the discussion of scientific and politi- 
cal questions—nearly all present agreed that the 
report of a gun was caused by the rushing of the 
air into the gun-barrel immediately after the dis- 
charge. 


The chairman of the evening was an old soldier, 
who listened to the statements of the speakers 
with an expression of one natured scorn on his 
bronzed countenance. hen appealed to at last 
for his — he wave it with great deliberation. 

“It’s *n real interestin’ to hear the youn 
fellers talk and expound their knowledge,” saic 
the chairman, nodding toward the district school- 
teacher and another young man who had set forth 
their views in high-sounding terms, and had been 
listened to with mingled wonder and delight. 

“T dunno when I’ve m at a more instructin’ 
talk—dunno’s I ever have. But there’s jest one 
thing I’d like to have some of you knowledgeable 
folks bear in mind: theory is one thing, and prac- 
tice is another; and your theory that it’s the air 
that makes the noise won’t hold for an old soldier 





ike me. 
“I'll give ye a case in p’int: = se you drill a 
deep hole in a solid rock, fill it full o’ powder, and 
tetch it off. The rock, gentlemen and _ friends,” 
said the chairman, in his best official manner, 
“the rock is blowed to smithereens, hole an’ all! 
Now what would make the noise in sech a case, 
if your theory was rig I tell ye, it’s one thing 
to read books, and it’s another to have exper’- 
ence, an’ I’ve got exper’ence, my friends!” 

It is said that among the older members of the 
audience there were some who seriously talked 
of the unfitness of the district school-teacher for 
his — Their feeling was quieted, however, 
by the chairman’s generous statement that “it 
wasn’t fair to expect a feller only goin’ on thutty 
to know everything.” 


—————- —_ =o - 


- In Prison and Out. 


How does it seem to come out of prison after 
many years of confinement? Nobody can answer, 
unless it be those who have experienced it. The 
West Lebanon Gazette quotes the talk of Warden 
Harley, of the northern penitentiary, a kind- 
hearted man, who says that after a convict has 
been in prison for twenty years it is often a 
cruelty rather than a mercy to pardon him out. 


“There are exceptions,” Mr. Harley says, “but 
the rule is that such prisoners have no friends in 
the outside world, and soon find themselves 
miserable and longing again for prison. One such 
—- is that of a man who was in prison for 
murder, and was Focently pardoned by Gov- 
ernor Matthews. He h served twenty-nine 

ears on a life sentence. I received a letter from 

jim the other day. He is in Nebraska with his 
brother, and is bubbling over with — 

“Sometimes a small favor granted to a prisoner 
appears a great one to the r fellow who is cut 

from the outside world. The other yf I 
asked a ‘lifer’ from Tippecanoe County, who has 
been in prison twenty-nine years, if he had ever 
seen a street-car. He said no. ‘I will show you 
one,’ I said, and took him outside the prison walls. 
He was all of a tremble when the car came by. 

“Two dogs were running past at the same time. 
He was greatly interes in the dogs. ‘How 
beautiful they are!’ he exclaimed. As a matter 
of fact, they were the commonest of curs. ‘Why,’ 
said he, ‘those are the first dogs I have seen for 
fifteen years! Fifteen years ago,’ he said, medi- 
tatively, as if calling up an exceedingly choice 
and pleasant recollection, ‘I saw a little dog one 
day in the prison-yard.’ ” 
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A Master of Silence. 


Silence is golden, put a “glum” man is more 
wearing in the long run than a garrulous one. 


a the few who have a perfect genius for 
silence is a certain well-known artist, whose reti- 
cence is the amusement and wonder of all who 
know him. 

A friend who had — into his studio one 
day was vainly endeavoring to draw Mr. H. into 
conversation, when the artist’s brother appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Hello, Tom!” said the brother. 

“Hello, John!” returned Tom, looking up from 
his easel with a smile. 

John wandered about the room for fifteen 
minutes, turned over his brother’s latest work, 
and then, going toward the door, stopped long 
enough to my, “Well, soot oT. Tom!” 

“Good-by, John!” was the hearty rejoinder. 

Tom painted on for some minutes, and then, in 
an unwonted burst of confidence, he said warmly 
to his amused friend: 

“I tell you, I was glad to see John! Haven’t 
seen him before for a month.” 


~ 
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Unanswerable. 


How a young man in Washington imposed upon 
the good nature of his friend and roommate is 
reported by the Star, which thus discharges the 
duty imposed on the modern newspaper of giving 
its readers all'the important events of the day. 

“T don’t like a friend to domineer over me,” 
said a young man of patient disposition. 


“Who has been doing that?” . 
. e borrowed my evening 
clothes.” 


“That’s a good deal of liberty.” 

“TI didn’t mind it. But when he asked for m 
umbrella, I told him I might want to use it myself. 
ae? he got it just the same.” 

“ ow o> 


“He simply stood on his di ity and said, ‘All 
right; have your own way. ) re your clothes 
—= im trying to keep from getting spoiled ; not 
mine.’ 
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Spring. 
“Now the rain is teeming 
From the gloomy skies, 
Now the sun is shining 
Straight into my eyes. 
Ugly bullfrog voices 
From the marshes ring; 
Birds are foolish creatures 
Just to sit and sing. 
Muddy are the crossings, 
Muddy are the streets, 
Mud is on my book-bag, 
Mud is on my feet; 
While the rude winds blowing 
Make the people race. 
Oh, I hate the springtime!” 
Cried little Sour Face. 


“All the world is glowing, 
All the days are sweet, 
Blossoms from the orchard \ 
Float about my feet. | 
Little birds are singing, 
Little flowers grow, 
Dainty nests are building, 
Balmy breezes blow. 
Woodland streams have broken 
Winter bonds away, 
And they rush glad music 
Through the buoyant day. 
Earth is steeped in beauty, 
Radiant are the skies! 
Oh, I love the springtime!” 
Cried little Smiling Eyes. 
LoursE R. BAKER. 


Bessie’s China 
Store. 


Such a pile of dishes 
there was! 

All the company 
had gone, leaving Bes- 
sie and Grandma Dyer 
alone in the great 
house. Bessie had 
put on her long pink 
apron and was stand- 
ing before the sink 
containing a pyramid 
of plates, cups, saucers 
and “nearly every- 
thing,” thought Bes- 
sie, already a tiny bit 
discouraged atthe task 
of “doing up” the 
dishes before her. 

Grandma was bus- 
tling in and out the 
pantry door, as some- 
how only dear, ener- 
getic grandmothers 
can ; now opening the 
oven door to take a 
peep at the bread, 
the next instant at the 
cake-board rolling out 
the dough for cookies. 

“?Twill take for- 
ever,” sighed Bessie. 

“What is it, dear?” 
asked grandma, turn- 
ing, as she caught the 
almost inaudible sigh. 

“Nothing,” answer- 
ed Bessie, slowly. 

But grandma knew 
more about little girls 
than Bessie imagined. 

“Suppose you keep 
store—a china store I 
mean—this morning,” 
Suggested grandma, 
smiling, “and I’ll be 
your customer. Surely 
there are enough 
dishes to make a very 
respectable showing.” 

“You can buy al- 
most anything you want,” said Bessie, gayly. 

“Well,” continued grandma, “I shall want 
you to have your dishes in perfect order. After 
you get them ready for inspection, you may place 
them on the round table so they will show off at 
a good advantage—and perhaps I’ll buy them all 
at a lot, I’ll see!” 

Bessie remembered having seen the clerk at 
the china store brush very carefully the dishes 
when grandma bought her soup-tureen. “I'll 
make mine look even better,” she thought. 

“What I buy I pay for down, in good coin, 
too,” laughed grandma. Then she took what 
dough there was left and began making the most 
mysterious little cookies—no, coins—imaginable! 
Some she marked with “1,” others with “2,” a 
few with “5,”—in fact, there were all denomina- 
tions! Bessie was too busy getting her wares 
ready to notice what grandma was doing. 

“There, now I’m ready to sell my dishes!” 
exclaimed Bessie, as she placed the last cup on 
the table. 


“I'll be there in a jiffy, as soon as I get 












In a moment she came to the table—of course 
1 meant counter—with a little book lunch-box 
| under her arm. 
“Is that the purse you carry your money in?” 
asked Bessie, laughing. 
“Yes, this kind,” replied grandma. 
| Bessie began to look curious. 
| “Why, what an excellent lot of dishes you 
| have,”’ remarked grandma, as she readjusted her 
spectacles. ‘Somehow I’m nearly out of every- 
| thing. What do you ask for these cups and 
| saucers? They just match some I once had.’ 
| Twenty-five cents a dozen,’’ answered Bessie, 
| promptly. 
“Cheap enough, I declare,” and grandma 
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|my purse,” called grandma from the pantry. | 
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Bessie gave grandma a love kiss as she spoke. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 





i +Qe- - ——_ 
A Talkative Neighbor. 


Who is the little boy under the hill 

That when I am shouting can never keep still? 
He’s so noisy, nobody, wherever he goes, 

Can bear him at all in the house, I suppose ; 
And so every day out-of-doors he must stay, 
This queer little echo-boy over the way! 





* 
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| Old Tom. 
He was a very big, white rooster, and as he 


opened her purse and produced the exact change | belonged only to Willie, why of course there 


in five five-cent pieces. “I'll take a dozen.” 


never was quite such a wonderful rooster in all 
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And running oer 
They stretched their 
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Some young and saucy Dandelions 


They were brimming full of happmess, 


To stare up at the sky, 
They frolicked with the Bumble Bee 
\ And teased the Butterfly. ~; 


At length,they saw beside them 
- A Dandelion guite old, . 
His form was bent and withered, Nw 
Gone were his locks of gold ; 
Oh hor they cried*just see him 
; gray-beard, how d'ye dor 
Wed hide our heads inthe grasses, 


r, =y So they mocked the poor, on 
vs fellow, 


Till the night came on apace, 
Then a cunning small green nightcap 
Hid each saucy little face ; 
But lorwhen dawned the morning, 
“Up rose each little head, 


sthough late,the lesson 


‘That those who mock the aged 
May,themselves, some day be old. 


the suv, 


with fun; 
necKs so Slender a 


bad as y ou.” 


olden tresses 
locks instead; 





Should be told, 
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“© grandma!” cried Bessie, in surprise, when 
she saw the brown, sweet coins. 

“Isn’t that the right change?” inquired 
grandma, business-like, not appearing to notice 
the little shop-girl’s wonder. 

“Oh, yes,” returned Bessie, quickly. 

“How much do you get for these plates? I 
think I want one, two, three—perhaps all you 
have,” and grandma again opened her purse. 

“Two cents each at wholesale,’ said Bessie. 

“Very well,” and grandma counted out twenty- 
two cents. “I do wish there were a dozen!” 

Bessie put the change into the money-drawer—a 
bright two-quart dish—and went on with the sale. 

Grandma found the dishes so much to her 
liking that she bargained for the entire lot at a 
generous price. 

“T never was so rich before!” laughed Bessie, 
when the store was closed for the night,—there, 
I meant morning,—and she was counting and 
actually eating her money! 

“And I’m delighted with my nice clean 
dishes, dear,” said grandma, very cordially. 









the world before. At least Willie thought so. 
One day Willie’s papa brought home a new 
rooster, and when Willie saw him he really felt 
sorry for him, because he was such a very little 
rooster by the side of Old Tom that Willie felt 
quite sure Tom would never let him stay in the 
barn-yard. 

But the new rooster did not seem the least bit 
afraid of Tom, even if he was big, but walked 
right up to him, looking very much as though he 


suppose Old Tom did? 

Well, he just turned and ran as fast as ever he 
could across the barn-yard, with the new rooster 
close behind him. 

You may be sure Willie’s face looked very 
serious for a moment, but it suddenly brightened 
| up as he exclaimed : 

“Well, papa, Old Tom can run the fastest, 
anyway.” 

And so Old Tom was still a wonderful rooster, 
Willie thought, but papa only laughed very 
hard. D. A. C. 





“I wish there’d been twice as: many,” and . 













would like to fight. And then, what do you) 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
3 
TRANSPOSITIONS., 


The « « * « * was fine beyond compare, 
And the * *« * * « of the music was in the air. 


| The evening «* « « « illumined the hall, 


he # « « «-tree rustled against the wall. 


As rumbled the « « « « « on the mountain-side, 
They loosened the * « « *« « aud swung them wide. 


They had crossed the * « * « « ina frenzied state, 


For some showed *«**** at being 
late. 


The «+ *-* in a part like that, you 
know, 
Does not require of « *« *« « a show. 


The thief « « « « « down when the car- 
riage stopped, 

And the silver « « « « « from his bun- 
dle dropped. 


2. 
PUZZLE—AN AUTHOR. 


The mother country and her daughter— 

*Twixt them rolls the surging sea. 

May naught divide them save the 
: water, 

May they united ever be. 

*Twere a pity not to try 

Each to each to draw more nigh. 

If they should fall out, no blame 

Attaches to this author’s name. 

He has done his level best, 

Let who will have done the rest, 

To unite, across the water, 

This great mother and her daughter. 


\ 3. 
CHARADES, 


I. 
Priscilla sits within my first; 
My second makes her broad-brimmed 


straw 
N Which keeps my third from off her face, 
Her face without a flaw. 


Her sunny kerchief ’cross her breast, 
Her mien and glance demure, 

Show her my all without a doubt-— 
The purest of the pure. 


= II. 
ae ae first is found on city streets, 
t fills the child with joy; 


’Tis cast in fashion’s varying mold, 
wy It does the - annoy. 


For a brief time have 
placed my last— 
And they have left it 
there. 
My last all birds and 
beasts and fish 
And you and I pos- 


SESS ; 
But he who is my 
whole, alas! 
Will not this riddle 
guess. 


= Upon my first, with. sigh or smile, 
] d Brave knights and ladies fair 







4. 
ANAGRAMS—BIRDS. 


Sumit toe. 
Bid luber. 
Warrops. 
Lily word be. 
Shurth. 


PEASSSP SPE 


10. Reliro. 

11. How : 
12. Knob boil. 

13. Chide cake. 

14. Him dumb ring. 
15. Deal ark mow. 
16. Low laws. 

17. Nibor. 

18. Lint rags. 

19. Skin her fig. 

20. Nipeog. 

21. Own light. 

22. Drid ber. 

23. Wicany lard. 
24. Bald brick. 

25. Nilent. 

26. Lead gable. 

27. Dick ring mob. 


5. 
ANNEXATION. 


A mark of punctuation 
Came in for annexa- 
tion. 
Forthwith, when to it I 
Did add the fourth of 


July 

(This is as true as the 
meeting - house 
steeple), 

There appeared a lot 
of people. 

Wherein they are 
found 

Industries abound, 

In Canada’s forests or Australia’s gold-fields 

Each to old mother country great loyalty yields. 


6. 


RIDDLE—A RECENT WRITER. 


He’ll hang o’er the fire when the mercury’s higher 
Than others can very well stand. 

As well (this was so some years ago) 
As when the snow o’er the land 

Is stormily drifting. Sometimes he’s uplifting; 
The ay J he is long in the leg. 

It’s often his task to omety a cask, 
Or fill from the barrel a keg. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “He who plants a tree, plants a joy.” 
2.1. Panama. 2. Cowslip. 


8. He who plants a tree, he plants love; 
Tents of coolness, spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow are best, 
Hands that bless are blest. 
Plant. Life does the rest. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


4. A greetinG, broadeR, asthmA, poisons. 
grocerieS—Grass. 
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A Rarw Inro MaAcEeponia.— The first 
breach of the peace on the Greco-Turkish frontier 
occurred on the ninth of April, when large bands 
of Greek irregulars crossed the frontier into 
Macedonia at two points and engaged the 
Turkish outposts. The movement was under 
the direction of a patriotic organization known 
as the Ethnike-Hetairia, or National League; 
and the Greek government disavowed all respon- 
sibility for it. The fighting which ensued was 
unimportant in results. The Turkish govern- 
ment made the incident the occasion of strong 
representations to the powers, and declared its 
purpose, if the raid were repeated, to set its 
armies in motion against Greece. 

A Monetary ComMission.—Acting under 
the act passed in the closing days of the last 
Congress for the promotion of an international 
agreement for bimetallism, President McKinley 
has appointed three commissioners to go to 
Europe at an early date to prepare the way for 
an international. conference. ‘The commissioners 
are Senator Wolcott of Colorado, ex-Vice- 
President Stevenson of Illinois, and Gen. Charles 
J. Paine of Massachusetts. 

THE WHEAT MOVEMENT.—Last fall the 
price of wheat advanced sharply, in consequence 
of the failure of the crop in India and the 
Argentine Republic and a considerable shortage 
in Russia. These conditions ensured a more 
than ordinarily active demand for. American 
wheat, and corn advanced in sympathy. Prices 
were maintained for several months, but in March 
a downward movement set in. Early in April 
it was discovered that the size of the last crop 
and the grand total of visible supplies in the 
United States had been considerably underesti- 
mated, and that there had been during March a 
nominal increase in the world’s supplies instead 
of the decrease which had been looked for, This 
occasioned a collapse. Stocks which had been 
held in the hope of better prices were poured in 
upon the market, and the price fell to a point 
slightly lower than that of a year ago. Corn 
also dropped in price. 


A PowerFuL BATTLEsHIP.—The most 
formidable addition yet made to our new navy is 
the battleship Jowa, which has recently had her 
official trial off the coast of Massachusetts. She 
is the first vessel officially classed as a sea-going 
battleship. As compared with the Massachu- 
setts and her two sister ships, the Jowa is of 
1,200 tons larger displacement, and is one knot 
faster. Her battery is of about the same strength 
as theirs, and her armor, though not quite so 
heavy, is practically as effective. The contract 
required of her a speed of 16 knots an hour; and 
a bonus of $50,000 was promised for each quarter 
of a knot in excess of that limit. She made 17 
knots, and thus earned for her builders, the 
Cramps of Philadelphia, a bonus of $200,000. 

A PARLIAMENTARY CHESS GAME.—The 
revived interest in chess finds its latest mani- 
festation in arrangements for a series of games 
between a team composed of five members of 
the British House of Commons and five members 
of our own House of Representatives. The sug- 
gestion of this novel international contest came 
from the other side, and the British team has 
already. been chosen. 


A Roya Visiror.—The King of Siam has 
started from Bangkok on an extended foreign 
tour, whieh is to include the United States as 
well as Europe. The date of his arrival in this 
cowntry is not fixed, but it is not too soon to 
begin to familiarize ourselves with the spelling 
and pronunciation of his name and title: Chula- 
longkorn I. (Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha.) 
The king is forty-three years old. The neighbor- 
hood of European powers which are extending 
their colonial possessions— particularly of the 
French in Annam—has resulted in a serious loss 
of Siamese territory in the last ten years. 

A REVOLT IN SoutH Arrica.—The natives 
in Gazaland, a country in eastern Africa which 
is under the rule of Portugal, are in revolt. 
They are a warlike race, resembling the Zulus in 
national characteristics; and they are reported 
to number 25,000 fighting men. ‘Their territory 
adjoins that of the Transvaal Republic on the 
north, and gold discoveries have led both Dutch 
and English to enter it in considerable numbers. 
Dutch, British and Portuguese troops have been 
sent into the disturbed territory or to the frontier, 
and the possible conflict of interests enhances 
the seriousness of the situation. 

Recent DEATHS.— Among distinguished 
men who have recently died are Daniel W. 
Voorhees, ex-United States Senator from 
Indiana, who had been for nearly forty years 
a leader of the Democratic party, and for most of 
that time a member either of the House of Rep- 
resentatives or the Senate; and Edward Drinker 
Cope, professor of zodlogy and comparative 
anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose original investigations in various depart- 
ments of science won for him a wide reputation. 












THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
GAINS CAMERAS ALUMINUM CHAIN GUARD 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is tameatetgntneet- 
edged the purest and best. 








For Weddings, Receptions, gte. Cores styles. H 
class work. 50'for 4.50. ype ess prepa nth 
Send for cnmapten, arty PR NTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


BICYCLE BARGAINS. 
We ——— — eels 
bought from dealers and 
willsel at trom e2bup, - forcir- 
lar list. Riders Supply Co., Chicago. 


A High-Grade Cyclometer 











Easily earned by Boys and Girls by sélling 20 
packages of Bluing, Oc. each. Sen address to 
RICH BLUING CO., &t., Mass. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SIMPLICITY 


Is embodied in the Pocket Kodak. 
EASTMAN KODAK COo., 


Booklet free at agencies Rochester, N. Y. 
A Free Start in Business 
to Responsible Parties. 


Energetic, active Einetivel wanted (pr woterably cyclists) 
to represent a oF nctively bicycle in every 
town. No capital required. five full particulars as 
to age, references, etc. Address, 


DUQUESNE ee COMPANY, 
Makers of dictintioete re Class Bicycles. 


Make money print- 

t ing for others, Our 

$18 Press prints a 

newspaper. Type- 

(<f-s Z Gwa ee 


Own: Send stamp 
for catalogue, pres- 
ses and supplies, to 
ulars, with the factory. 

85 Press and | KELSEY & CO., 
save money. | Meriden, Connecticut. 


THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT MANDO- 
LINS AND GUITARS. 

Any one interested in the subject of 
mandolins and guitars can obtain a beau- 
tiful book about them free by writing 
to Lyon & Healy, Chicago. It contains 
portraits of over 100 leading artists, 
together with frank expressions of their 
opinion of the new 1897 model Washburn 
Instruments. Descriptions and prices 
of all grades of Washburns, from the 
cheapest upwards, are given together 
with a succinct account of the points 
of excellence which every music-lover 
should see that his mandolin or guitar 
possesses. Address Lyon & HEALy, 
199 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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oy The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, Makers. 
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CHECKS THE WASTE. 


A physician has said in an argument in favor of 
the use of coffee that it is desirable in some cases 
because it checks the wastes of the body. “A 
little thought on this subject will make clear to 
any one that in a perfectly healthy body the 
checking of the waste is not desirable. If the ac- 
tivities of the body are accompanied by destruc- 
tion of tissue, that dead material should be 
removed from the body, and any interference with 
this process must be more or less injurious.” 
The above is quoted from a famous physician in 
answer to the original statement. Many people 
seem to be able to drink coffee and digest it. 
Thousands of people cannot, as their own experi- 
ence will testify. Postum Cereal Food Coffee can 
be digested by any one, infant or adult, invalid 
or athlete. It is composed of the parts of the 
cereals required by nature to rebuild the gray 
matter in the nerve centres, and that is the reason 
why the famous trade-mark, “it makes red blood,” 
is a statement of fact. See that the cook makes 
it black and rich as Mocha. 

* * * * * * 7 * - * 

There is but one original, gehuine Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, with hundreds of imitations sold as 
“that cereal coffee.” 
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" L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
ant 14 this shoe, by merit alone, has 
all competitors. 

y OVEr 1,000,000 wearers as the 
best in style, fit “iad — of any shoe 
ever offered a ¢ 93-4 

It is pal in all the LATEST SHAPES an 
STYLES and of every variety of leather. 

One dealer in a town given exclusive sale 
and advertised in local paper on receipt of 
oS ae order. sa-Write for catalogue to 
W. L. DOUGLAS CO., Brockton, Mass. 













BARGAI NS sxdd in pow ene 


Every on one pa EO “y perfect ——.. Large stock. 


We Furnish INVITATIONS | 


e amera 
Write at once for special Lotter. Gapphes rr alleameras. 
Chicago Photo Stock Co., E. Randolph Street, Chicago. 


picture 2 x 2. 





os 
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and] Belt Pin combined. ‘Fits 

es any belt.” Strong and Durable. Solid 

ss Gold Plate. Elegantly inlaid Parisian 

Ss ag 32 > fronts. > — the skirt 

=~ BP, holds the belt down. To in- | 

= trodu: 
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SKIRT SUPPORTER 









THE TURNER BRASS WORKS, 141 Kinzie 
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FOR LADIES’ BICYCLES. 


, Light, Strong, Orsemental. 
4 more Sen <r ereas : 

) No troublesome lacing. N 

Y dents. Infini Wel up to oll 
gue oem. t only 7 oz. 


y dresses, 
erior to old 


ts, any wheel. Sent prepaid 


anywhere in U.S. on receipt of 
FREE. 


50. CIRCULARS 
Kinzie Street, CHICAGO. 









catalogue. Stamps taken. 
THE RANDOLPH Co., 


JEWELERS, Providence, R. I. 





Is the most effective agent known to 
science for the relief and cure of Ca- 
La i and all kindred diseases. A trial 


J. HUBBARD & CO., 22 
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ce them, will mail one free to 
readers of this mest for 10 cents, also U r .00 


SILVER DOLLAR SolidI 
FOUNTAIN PEN old 







Geld Pen 


The GEO. 8, PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN and up- 
ward. Siphon feed sav 
postage 


CATARRH 02200000000009 ; 


of paarere, or mail- 


eainky fingers. 
paid. Beautifully illustrated catalogue free. 
The Parker Pen Co., # Mill St., Janesville, W is. 













convince you. Book sent FREE. 
Franklin 


Ave., Boston, Mais. 








oy 1 commtry, Write ial offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO,, Wabash Ave., PChieago, Ti, 


EARN A BICYCLE. 


tor rY § BL 





A Coil 


LINE: 
REVER SIBLE 


10 Collars or & pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 





Made of fine eloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 


reverse, par again, then discard. 


ook Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


a Ask your dealer for them. 
New High- rade | 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 


If he hasn’t them, send 
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SAS 





Saeco 





a 

ble agent in each town free 

use of sample wheel to in- 
troduce them. Our reputa- 


tion is weil known throughout | 77 


Choice of Six Styles. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
Franklin York. 


8t., New 


Mention Name and Size. 


95 Milk Street, Boston. 





at once for our spec 








fr. A _— we will mail you a 4 
pound sample best T imported, 
— kind you may order. 


receipt of $2.00 and this ‘ad.’ 


Box 289. 


bt. ats of Youth’s Companion. ; 
is “‘ad.”? and 10 cents in 


Hiv € pounds fine Familiy Teas on 
All charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

31 & 33 — Street, New York. 








Full "Fensenaees Sh 
direc ege to examine. © money in 
irect from manufacturers, save agents’ and dealers’ 
fits. Large illus. cataioguc free. Brera (in full), 
Buyers’ Union, hicago. 


Grade Bicycles 


for Men, Women, Girls& 
Boys. Com Complete line at 























at caywhere Cc. O. ‘Ds with 
vance. Buy 


Your Bicycle Runs 


Silently and with Less 
Power if you use 


ey B.A L— 
=| BRUSH-TOP 


The Perfect Chain Lubricant ‘ 
A paste of the finest graphite, that creeps 
into the joints of the chain, coating each 
“= block and link so that it will not catch 
, - dust. The brush-topis asimple, clean way 

: of applying. 

— ta 25 cents a tube. 

RANG & ZACHARIAS, 

735 Mattison. Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 


Of all cycle dealers, or by 














162 W. Van Buren &t., B 177, C 














a Camera. 


ust ami our, 
floats & os a of | 
Baker's Teas, 


Size 64 x 4x 4. 
Takes 3 x 3 Pictures. 








} ge Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 


— 


Silver Watch and Chain; ro Ibs. for a Solid Gold | 
Ring; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 15 Ibs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 


a ony call’n Chokes a 


lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle ; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bic 
nde bre High- rade Bicycle; 25 Ibs. for a fee 


We pay, the express or freight if cash is sent. 
Send address for particulars. 


Try it, then buy it. 


Spices or 
De ee a enn, | SHEFFIELD . . 
a endl 4 rade 
vy : 1 DENTIFRICE CO., 


New London, Cona. 


**I don’t know of 
anything equal to 





Dr. Sheffield’s 


How to Ear CREME DENTIFRICE 
for making PEARLY RLY TEETH, do you?” 


Send 2c. stamp to NEW LON LONDON OFFICE 
for trial tube FREE. 










W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 8. r. atten co., Sole Agents, 365 Canal St., New York. 
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19.00 
$21.00 
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AVED 





cost half as much. 


AVINGS 


FOR 
THE 


7 C, E. 


Rar 


**1 am very much pleased with the New ee ggg 
Sewing Machine received from you in Januar 
don’t see why people will pay $40 and $50 for a _. 
ing Machine when they can get one just as good for 
$19.00. When | talked of getting a Pe 
some of my friends thought | was foolish to get a cheap 
machine, as they called it. 
my New Companion they are sorry that they paid so 
much for theirs, for mine is just as good and didn’t 
ALLORY, Bristol, Conn. 


wing Machine 


But now they have seen 


If you are a reader of The Youth’s Companion and are at all interested in 
Sewing Machines please drop us a postal card and let us know it. 
We will SEND YOU FREE, our latest Illustrated Booklet, which tells you al 


about the New Companion Sewing Machine. 


It will also tell you how we can 


supply our readers with a First-Class, High-Grade Sewing M&chine for $19.00. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion. 
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For One Day’s Work. 





Watch and Chain f.mce» Gold Pen. 


We send this Nickel-Plated American Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm, or this beautiful Pear]- 
Handled ‘Solid Gold Pen to hoys and girls for 
selling 1% doz.. packages of Bluine at 10 
cents per package. Send your full address by 
return mail and we will forward the Bluine 
post-paid and a large Premium List. 

This is an American 
Watch, Nickel-PlatedCase, 
Open Face, Heavy Beveled 
Crystal. It is guaranteed 
to Keep Accurate Time. 


Gold-Plated Mou 
Usually sold at $2 


1 2 
a3 
1. 


BLUINE COMPANY, 





7 


This is a Solid Gold Pen, 
finely finished. Beautiful 
Pearl Handle with Fine 






nting. 
00. 


: Concord Junction, Mass. 
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WeELLS AS BAROMETERS. — Facts were | 
presented at a recent meeting of the Science 
Club of the University of Wisconsin which tend 
to show that the surface of the ground water in 
4 well is much more responsive to atmospheric 
changes than is the barometer; and in stormy 
weather, according to Prof. F. H. King, “the 
movements of the water surface are so complex 
and so short in period that a rapidly moving | 
chronograph is required to separate them.” So, | 
too, the rate of discharge of water from springs 
changes very greatly with variations in the 
pressure of the atmosphere. These facts suggest 
the scientific reasons for the use, which has 
sometimes been made in popular weather lore, of 
springs and wells in predicting storms. 





Air TRAPPED TEN MiLes Up.—The curi- | 
osity of the modern man of science knows no | 
pounds. One of his latest exploits is trapping, and 


bringing down to the ground, with the aid of an | 3 


automatic apparatus attached to a balloon, speci- 
mens of the upper air from the height of almost 
ten miles. The apparatus and the experiment 
were of French invention, and at a meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris on March 8th, 


Monsieur Cailletet reported the result of the | a 
analysis of the captured air. It simply showed | % 
that at the height of 51,000 feet above sea-level | @ 


the composition of the atmosphere is practically 


the same as at the surface of the earth, although 4 
its density, of course, is comparatively slight. 


Cocoanut BuTTrEeR.— The manufacture of 
butter from cocoanut milk at Amilly in France | 
has recently attracted considerable attention from 
French scientific journals. It is asserted that 
chemical analysis shows that cocoanut butter, 
when properly made, is an excellent article of 
diet. The price is cheap, and “‘Amilly butter” 
is not only sold in France, but is exported to 
Germany. 


A Penny’s WortuH or Ligut.—By means | 
of a “nickel-in-the-slot machine’ attached to a 
gas meter, a French inventor has rendered it 
possible for Parisians to take a penny’s worth of 
light when they want it and escape paying for 
gas that they do not want, or do not get. A sou, 
equal in value to two American cents, is dropped 
into the slot, and immediately the gas begins to | 
flow. When two cents’ worth of gas has been | 
burned the flow automatically ceases, and if the 
consumer wants more light he must put more 
money into the machine. The inventors think | 
this device will suit people who want to know | 
exactly how much they must pay for their light. | 

CHINA’S SCIENTIFIC AWAKENING.—It is 
reported that a commercial museum has just 
been opened at Peking to which contributions of 
the tools and machines used in civilized countries, 
together with models and photographs of the 
same, are requested. The director of the museum | 
is particularly desirous that his countrymen shall | 
become familiar with the various kinds of plows | 
used in the Western world. He also calls for 
specimens of electric machines, printing-presses, 
and in fact all the things that have contributed to 
the civilization and enlightenment of Europe and 
America. 


THE SPEED oF CAMELS.—Extraordinary 
stories are sometimes told of the speed with 
which camels can travel in the desert, and of 
their wonderful endurance of fatigue. But 
according to recent statements there has been 
much exaggeration on this subject. One writer | 
asserts that the speed of a camel does not exceed 
about seven miles and a half per hour, and that 
even that speed is not ordinarily maintained 
longer than two hours at a stretch. 

Fish SHOULD BE KILLED.—<According to a 
statement in Cosmos, the fishermen of Holland 
take the precaution of killing all fish caught as 
soon as they are landed, while French fishermen, 
on the contrary, allow the fish to die from 
asphyxiation. It is urged that the Dutch custom 
should be universally followed, not only from 
considerations of mercy, but because fish that 
are promptly killed are in much better condition 
for the table. 





BALTIMORE——__———PITTSBURG—_____— 





Tue Wor.tp’s Gop. —During the year 1896, | 
according to tables printed in the Engineering | 
and Mining Journal, the total production of | 
gold from all the mines of the globe was 10,522,- 
010 ounces. The United States headed the list 
with 2,757,620 ounces; next came Australia with 
2,114,142 ounces; the Transvaal was third, with 
2,089,251 ounces, and Russia stood fourth, with 
1,528,742 ounces. The total value of the gold 


— during the year was more than $240,000,- | 
00. ] 





ELectric Letrer-Boxes.—A recent in- 
vention, appreciated .by people who like to get 
their letters promptly, is an electric attachment 
to street-door boxes whereby a letter dropped 
into the box immediately causes a bell to ring in 
the kitchen, or any desired place in the house. 
A Similar device has been applied in the special- 
delivery boxes at some post-offices, calling instant 
attention to a letter just mailed. 








THE YOUTH’S 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use | 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 


BICYCLES The best and cheapest way to get a high 
srade ee is to organize a club. ‘or 
particulars write T. B. TERRY, Manufacturer, Toledo, 0. 














For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It produces healthy activity of weak or 


disordered stomachs that need stimulating, 
and acts as a tonic on nerves and brain. 
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ANSWER TO PRIZE OFFER ON 


NEWTON . 
a #& TIRES. ad 
t 
; 








NEWTON TIRES are four times 
Why? 


Because one can ride twice 
as far with one-half the exer- 
tion than on any other tire. 


better than any other tire. 























Total number of answers received, 51,422. 


No correct answer was received, but 
the prizes will be awarded to those whose 
answers came nearest the correct one. 

FIRST PRIZE, $50.00, 

D. C. Rupp, Shiremanstown, Pa. 
SECOND PRIZE, $30.00, 
ARTHUR F. Pitkin, Schenectady, N. Y. 
THIRD PRIZE, $20.00, 
HERBERT AHLSTROM, Grantsburg, Wis. 
We will publish in book form many of 4 


answers received, which will be mailed to each 
contestant and to others, on & 


THE NEWTON RUBBER WORKS, 
owe — are: nce 





Silver Plate that Wears. 


‘= 50 Years | 
9 been | 
© in use and 











 stoodthe test, 
& which proves 
7 conclusively 


poo : 5 that theyare the 
~ _ ) 5 best. There are 

orks, © other “Rogers ”— 
Knives, but the mark 1847 


insures the genuine 
—_— of ogers 

ver plate, famous 
for wear. 


Meriden 
Britannia 
Company 
MERIDEN, Conn., 


208 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








NEW YORK——_———BROOKLYN 


Regal}, 
selina ta 


Made on a custom 
last, toe a trifle 
narrower than 
our ‘* English.”’ 
Best 
Russia 
Calf, 
stitched 
with silk. Also in 
Black Calf and 
Patent Calf. 


$9.50 


A Pair. 


Delivered to 
any address 
in the United 
States for 
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$3.75. 
Mall OrderDept., 
LG. BLISS 60., 
109 SummerSt., 

BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA | 
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COMPANION. 


$60. 


Massasoit 
Bicycles, 


$50. $40. 


DISCOUNT 


will be given to any en- 
ergetic person takihg 
an Agency and doing 
justice to our line of 
a a: tia . 








ull information and 
Titetn ated Catalogue 
on request. 








Managers of Teams should 


Base Baul Uniforms 
and Supplies. 
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.G2 ROYALS?’ 
|WORC ESTER, 


are the new standard of" 
quality. A beauty of line, an 

exquisiteness of workman- } 
ship, an easeofrunning never 


known in bicycles before # ¥ 
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Catalogue free. 


> WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO. 
3Z 17 Murray Street, New York. 





A LIBERAL | 


Horace Partridge Co., 
Athletic tters, 


send for our special prices on | 





4 Factories: Middletown, Conn. Worcester, Mass 


See eceeeee LYN Aywywd< 















at least 75 per cent. 
© over all Pneumatic Tires, 
<“" yet is Light and Resilient. 
ree. ree. S57" far, Ce ee ect, Pik: Free. 


L. c Por ongenn noni St., Beston, Mass. 


New York City, 338 Broadway. Chicago, 192 Van Buren St. 
Philadelphia, 917 Arch St. 





AWARDS WHEREVER Exiig 
PERIA r 


NUTRITIOUS EE ee 
EASILY DIGESTE 


THE STANDARD 
AND BEST-PREPARED 


FOOD 
INYALIDS 


AND CONVALESCENTS 
FOR DYSPEPTIC-DELICATE INFIRM Ano 
—AGED PERSONS — 


=U NRIVALLED-+ 
FOR NURSING. MOTHERS 


Ci LULIDIRIEN = 


~—Snippinc Depot — 


DRUGGISTS “2” JonnCanteesons New Von 
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The success of the Waverley 
Bicycle in ’96 places it at the 
head of the leaders for ’97. 
This year we produce a new 
and expensively made wheel, 
equipped with the only per- 
fect bearings yet made—$100. 
Last year’s famous model, 

grpatty improved, has been 


reduced to $60. The saving 
is in the cost of machinery. 


Catalogue Free. 

















Indiana Bicycle Co., indianapolis, Ind. 











’97 Crescent 
Name-Dlate. 


Our name-plate shows a Crescent on 
either side of the head. “‘You can see 


them as they pass’’ and know that the 


wheel is a Crescent. There are many 
other distinguishing features of the 


Crescent 
Bicycle, 


the most popular wheel of the year. The 

regular Crescent equipment is more ex- 

msive than that of any other American 

= Equipped with Laminated Rims 

unlop Detachable Tires—Padded and 

Hy gienic Saddles—Steel or Wood Ad- 
justable Bars. 

Of greatest importance, however, is 
the record of Crescents. They give sat- 
isfaction to the buyer because so built 
that they cannot fail to do this. 

Crescent Agents Everywhere. 
‘97 Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
FACTORY : CHICAGO 
EASTERN PRANCH : 36 WARREN ST., N. Y. 





The Most Perfect 


Bicycle Lantern 





Handsomely Embossed. 


Reflecting surfaces protected by glass, and 
cannot become smoked or tarnished. A Lantern 
that will not jar or blow out. 

Send for illustrated Circular No. 56. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 








We Give Premiums. 


To introduce the 


“HANDY ” Egg Lifter, 


we make the follow 

« offers. Simply 

| Fre orders from your 

Tiends for this useful 

| household article (it 

— for only 10c.) and 

° pve you the fol- 
low 1 





ig premiums :_ 
—_ Selling 
my Snap-Shot Camera and Outfit. 
truly go C amera. 100—Pair C pages Tires. 
adies’ Chate laine’ Wa 


Hunt’ Bie cle Saddle. 45 MS Rifie. 
icycle Watch Holder (for any watch). 







We Pay all Express € mn pe 

Descriptive circulars, Sample Lifter, and 

Illustrated Premium L ist for se. in stampe. 
OUR PREMIUM LIST FREE. 

NEW ENGLAND TACK CO., 240 Dover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an‘ illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 


1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over elg t—which is the number 
grea for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in Be Post office Money-Order, 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to strangers 
to renew Sahecription Schewals of subscriprions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
° 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE SICK-ROOM. 


In caring for the sick, attention should be given 
to their surroundings, for upon these depend, in 
great measure, the comfort and often the recovery 
of the patient. 

First of all, the sick-room should be carefully 
selected, with a view to its location and size. 
These points become especially important, of 
course, if the sickness is serious, or is likely to be 
of long duration. 

The location of the room should depend some- 
what upon the nature of the sickness. If the 
disease is contagious, the patient should be 
removed as far as possible from the other 
members of the family, and no one save the nurse 
and physician should be permitted to attend upon 
or visit him. In such an event a room at the top 
of the house is best selected. 

Whatever the nature of the illness, however, 
the sick-room should be on the sunny side of the 
house, quiet and easily ventilated. 

It is of the very first importance that the air 
should be kept pure and free from unwholesome 
odors, and to accomplish this an unlimited supply 
of fresh, outdoor air is indispensable. 

If the room is small, the opening of a window is 
almost sure to create a draught which will be felt 
by the patient or his attendant; but in a room of 
even moderate size one of the windows can be 
kept open at the top without causing discomfort 
or harm. This is one of the chief objections to a 
small sick-room ; it cannot be properly ventilated, 
and the patient is compelled to breathe air which 
greatly hinders his recovery. 

Another important matter in connection with 
the sick-room is its temperature. This should be 
subject to but little variation. There must, there- 
fore, be some means of comfortably heating the 
room, in case it should be necessary, and the 
temperature should be regulated by controlling 
the heat-supply rather than by closing the 
windows. 

An open fireplace may be made to serve a 
double purpose; it can be utilized both as a 
means of heating and for ventilation. A fire in 
the grate heats the air in the flue and creates a 
strong draught, which draws the impure air of 
the room up the chimney. 

If a fire is not needed, the fireplace can be made 
to serve simply as a means of ventilation by 
substituting for the fire a lighted lamp or gas-logs. 

All unnecessary articles of furniture or orna- 
ment, which are likely to collect dust, are best 
removed from the sick-room, and care should be 
taken to keep it clean, orderly and cheerful. 


a 


A HIPPOPOTAMUS WITH CHILBLAINS. 


In the Zoélogical Museum in the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris, a young hippopotamus has 
lately been the object of much scientific and 
public interest. This hippopotamus is a compara- 
tively recent acquisition at the museum, having 
been brought from Africa, and is, so far as a 
hippopotamus possibly could be, a pet. His name 
is Baptiste, which is regarded as not inappropriate 
in view of his aquatic habits. He has been 
nourished on cow’s milk and other more special 
hippopotamus dainties, and is the delight of the 
public on account of the tricks which he plays 
incessantly on the big hippopotami. 

The big ones spend most of their time in sleep, 
lying immersed in water except, perhaps, as to 
their noses, eyes and ears. Baptiste, who is not 
so sleepy as the older ones, looks about the tank 
for these hippopotamus islands, and finding one 
to his liking, calmly climbs upon it and lies down 
to take a nap. 

Presently the big hippopotamus, disturbed by 
the weight, moves uneasily, and down comes the 
apparently sleeping Baptiste into the water with 
a great splash, while the people roar with laughter. 
Then Baptiste, pulling himself together, swims off 
in search of another living island. 

It would seem that so mischievous a y gster 
must have his amiable side for human beings, but 
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he has not. Baptiste is not popular with the 
keepers. Scarcely a day passes when these 
guardians do not have some rascality of his to 
complain of. He is continually rushing at them 
with a mouth so wide open that they seem to see 
it already engulfing them. 

Consequently, when it became evident one day 
that something serious was the matter with 
Baptiste,—when he pined and fretted, and had to 
forego his customary tricks; when he was very 
much inclined to lie back in the water and stick 
his enormous feet up into the air,—it became a 
serious problem how to make an examination. 

This end was finally accomplished by isolating 
the young hippopotamus, getting him into close 
quarters, and so pinioning him that it was possible 
to examine his person. Then it was discovered 
that his ailment was nothing but chilblains! And 
when a hippopotamus has chilblains it is some- 
thing like a giraffe having a sore throat, for its 
skin is about two inches thick. Baptiste was 
undoubtedly suffering. 

The next question was one of treatment, and it 
was wisely decided that the way to cure the 
chilblains was to remove the cause of them. The 
weather had grown cold, and though Baptiste 
had not complained, it was probable that he had 
not been kept warm enough, and particularly that 
the water in which he kept his feet most of the 
time was at too low a temperature. 

Baptiste was given, therefore, a special tank, 
the water in which was kept heated to a greater 
warmth than was found necessary for the other 
hippopotami ; and his chilblains soon disappeared. 
But he greatly misses the fun of making islands 
of the other hippopotami’s noses. 


DANGEROUS SLEDDING. 


It is wonderful how boys of a certain adventurous 
sort ever live to grow up; but a kind providence 
seems to favor them. 


The Rochester Herald says that Oscar Cain, of 
Nunda, New York, had a narrow escape from 
death one day last winter. With some playmates 
he was standing near the railroad station when a 
train drew up. The boys had with them a large 
“double-deck coaster,” what in New England is 
called a “double-runner,” and one of them 
suggested to Cain to hitch it to the rear car and 
have a ride. 

So said, so done. Cain threw the rope over an 
iron rod at the back of the coach and took his 
seat. Up started the train, and the sled went 
faster and faster over the ties. For half a minute 
this was fun for Cain, but presently he began to 
think it was time to let go. Then he discovered, 
to his dismay, that he could not free the rope from 
the iron rod. 

Faster and faster went the train. Somethin 
must be done, and done soon. The boy rolled o 
and though he slid on his face on the snow-covere 
ties for some distance, he escaped uninjured. 

Shortly afterward one of the train-hands noticed 
the coaster dangling behind, and cut the fasten- 
ings. The foolish boy came out of the affair much 
better than he had any right to expect. 


STRANGE DEATH. 


Death is brought about by many strange things, 
and it seems as if new diseases were being 
constantly discovered. But itis difficult to imagine 
the sort of mortality described of late by an old 
Trishwoman. 


“And what killed Mrs. Mulcahey, I dunno?” 
inquired one of that person’s former neighbors, 
running into Mrs. Doolan’s kitchen one morning, 
with her shawl over her head. “It’s an hour ago 
I heard the news she was gone.” 

“It was a strange case,” said Mrs. Doolan, 
shaking her head mournfully; “a strange case 
was Molly ys oe as ivver I heard, and ’twas 
hersilf that knew it. ‘It’s the dropsy they say 
I’ve got, Mary Doolan,’ she was afther remarkin’ 
to me many’s the time; ‘it’s the dropsy they say 
I’ve got; but it’s little they know, doctors or no 
doctors. It’s me vital spot that’s the real trouble,’ 
Says she, r thing. 

“And she was right, afther all, accordin’ to 
what I could make out by the doctor ee. 
For afther livin’ along wid the dropsy qui 
comfortable all these years, the vital spot struck 
to her heart and she died all in a minute!” 


MADE TO LAST. 


Benjamin Franklin, in the midst of his labors to 
establish the republic on a safe and solid basis, 
eame into his house one day and found his little 
daughter sewing. 


“These buttonholes, Sally,” he said, “are good 
for st They will not wear. If you make 
a — le, child, make the best buttonhole 
possible.” 

Not content with rebuking the child, he went 
down the street and sent 4 & tailor, who had 
orders to instruct Miss Sarah in the art of making 
a buttonhole pro i 8 

A great-granddaughter of the American philos- 
opher told this anecdote recently, adding, with 

ride, “Since then the Franklin family have made 

uttonholes that will last.” 
hat great statesman now would observe such 
a seeming trifle? How many young girls of 
Sarah Franklin’s age think it worth while, if they 
make a buttonhole, to make the best one possible? 


NOT TO BE TRIFLED WITH. 


No one has a more solemn time in the world 
than the professional maker of jokes. One such 
man tells how the “humorist’s wife” called away 
her little boy from his papa’s door. 


“You must not trouble your papa just now, 
dear,” she said; “in his present mood he is not to 
be trifled with.” 

“What is he doing, mamma?” 

“He is writing things to make people laugh, 
and he’s awfully cross!” 


NOT MUCH AHEAD. 


The disposition of the irrepressible Yankee not 
to let a man of any other nationality crow over 
him crops out in many ways. 


“We have a lot of national anniversaries in our 
country that you don’t know anything about,” 
said an Eng ishman. “You ’aven’t any Guy 
Fawkes day. 

“No,” replied the American. “We haven’t any 
‘gay fox day’ that I’ve ever heard of, but we’ve 
got a ground-hog day, and don’t you forget it!” 









COMPANION. 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “ Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”’ (Adv. 








OUNG men and women who cannot attend school 

can educate themselves at home by the correspond. 
ence method. Shorthand, Bookkee ing Drawing. 
Steam Engineering, Electricity and ining, also 
Arithmetic, Grammar and Letter Writing are thor- 
oughly taught by mail. Fees moderate, advance or 
instalments. Books free. All who study guaranteed | 
success. Catalogue and references free. Write, Stat- | 
ing subject you wish to study, to 7he /nternational 
Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, P. 


“Britannia,” 


_ The Prince 


» of Wales’ 
Yacht, 


is upholstered 
entirely in 


PANTASOTE. 


Better than Leather, because leather 
stretches, shrinks, absorbs grease and dampness | 
—molds—is injured by water—is expensive. 


Pantasote doesn’t rot, peel, crack or fade. It con- | 
tains no rubber, no celluloid, and is non-inflammable. | 
Unequalled for upholstering furniture, carriages and 
stag A piece 17 x 17 (plain or figured) h 25 

x ece 17x n or figured), enoug | 
for a chair seat or Footstool. sent for. . . c. 
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Sample Free: enough to make a fine Sewing Case, for 
2-cent stamp and the names of upholsterers and furni- 
ture-dealers in your vicinity w lon’t keep it. 


PANTASOTE CO., 39 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 









“A perfect type of the highest order 
proses in manutacture.” 


Waller Baker & (0's 


@ Breaktfast 
















Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 








COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 
Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 

DORCHESTER, MASS., 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 
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GATHER STRENGTH for 

the emergencies of bife— 

<4 for the changing weather of 
f Springtime. : 3: °: : 3: 


A Scott's | 
% =€6©Emulsion 


2 
am is for both well and sick peo- 
ple. Gives new strength to 
the tired and exhausted, and 
greater strength and assurance 
against sickness to the well. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
cts. and $1.00. 
“ SCOTT & BOWNE, 
aie, Mfg. Chemists, N. Y. City. 
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The Elegantly Perfect ana 
Perfectly Elegant 
Skirt Binding. 





NO ROUGH SURFACE to deface the shoes. 
NO COARSE FIBRES to fill with dirt. 

NO UGLY KINKS —fitsedgeof everyskirtperfectly. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters §. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the genuine. 

If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and matertals mailed free. 


S. H. & M. CO., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





Cooking by 6a 


and how much easier and quicker is the process. 





Costs less than Cooking 





by Coal or Wood; % 





No smoke, no soot, no ashes 


or litter, no sweltering heat; a match builds the fire, a slight movement of the 


hand extinguishes it. 


Of course, much depends on the stove, and there is only 


one Gas Stove that combines the greatest economy with the highest efficiency 


and convenience. That’s the... 


A Stove that’s made in “the 
Largest and Best-Equipped 
Stove-Plant in the World.” 





THIS TRADE-MARK APPEARS 
ON EVERY DETROIT JEWEL. 


ay ral 
STOVES 
[RANGES | 






Detroit, Mich. 





[LARGEST STOVE PLANT IN THE WORLD) 











Detroit Jewel. 


Write for a copy of*our ‘* Cooking by Gas.’’ An 
up-to-date pamphlet for up-to-date housekeepers. 
Contains a chapter of Choice Cooking Recipes... 


Please mention The Youth’s Companion. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS. 


Chicago, Ill, 








NUBIAN 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. 


PERCALINE, 
SILESIA, 
SATEEN, 


They are Fast Black and 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


the highest requirements. 


It is not enough to ask for ‘*Fast Black’? dress a 
linings, because many such that retain their color may 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies 


AY F 
4 lc cH 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvedge. 





Cite CONC MIL 
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A Slandered Bird. 


The catbird, and the good he does on 
the farm. 

Few farmers’ boys ever think of the catbird, 
which all of them see and hear about their fathers’ 
places, a8 being a benefit to the farm. The 
catbird is usually regarded as an unpleasant and 
undesirable neighbor. Because he utters one 
low, rasping and catlike little call, his splendid 
song is unnoticed or forgotten ; and because he is 
occasionally seen helping himself toa few cherries 
or blackberries no one seems willing to take into 
consideration that he destroys thousands of 
harmful insects, including that terrible pest of 
growing crops, the cutworm. . 

Men have always seemed more prone to find 
enemies in the creatures of God about them than 
friends. It is to the credit of science that much 
of its recent work has tended to correct this 
mistake. ‘The researches and experiments of the 
ornithologists of the United States Department 
of Agriculture have opened the eyes of many 
farmers already to a realization that they have in 
the past treated some of their friends as if they 
were enemies. At the same time these investiga- 
tions have confirmed some unfriendly judgments 
—as in the case of that prince of egotists of the 
feathered world, the English sparrow. 

The ornithologists of the department have 
killed the birds that they might live; that is to 





say, they have, by killing a good many birds of 
various species and examining their crops and 


stomachs at all seasons of the year, proved what | 


they feed on, and by thus establishing in certain 
cases their friendliness to the agriculturist, 
opened the way for vrotection for these birds 
where persecution and slaughter might otherwise 
have been continued. 

These ornithologists have found that the 
greatest of all the farmer’s bird friends is, 
perhaps, the house wren, which eats no fruit at 
all, but keeps straight on all the year devouring 
grasshoppers, beetles, caterpillars, bugs, spiders, 
crickets, weevils and all manner of mischievous 
insects. Everybody knows that the house wren 
is a friend of man, and as he apparently has no 


human enemies the ornithologists’ services in his | 
raised. 


behalf were in some sense supertiuous. But they 
were needed in the case of the brown thrasher, 
the catbird and two or three other birds. 

The catbird, to be sure, is no such steady-going 
friend of man as the house wren. All through 
the early part of the summer he subsists chiefly 
on ants, “thousand-legs,” beetles, grasshoppers, 
crickets and other insects, but when raspberries, 
blackberries, wild cherries and elderberries begin 
to ripen he diversifies his animal diet with these 
fruits. But still he goes on eating insects; and 
the point is made by the ornithologists of the 
department that where the catbird can obtain 
wild fruits, and especially elderberries and mul- 
berries, he lets the cultivated fruits alone. 

It is only where wild fruits are scarce that the 
catbird can be a pest. From Massachusetts, 
where wild fruits are abundant, the testimony is 
overwhelming that the catbird does not steal 
domestic fruit in any noticeable quantity. 

There is no more interesting or amusing bird 
than the catbird. He is common almost all over 
the United States in summer, and in some sections 
he is more than common. He is of a very beau- 
tiful slate color, with black crown and tail, and 
chestnut-red under the large feathers of the tail. 
His form is slender and graceful. His favorite 
place of residence is a thicket, but he usually 
prefers that his thicket shall be in the neighbor- 
hood of the habitations of men. Sometimes he 
nests in the lilac bushes that overhang the porch ; 
oftener he prefers the briery jungle that grows 
well toward the back of the outbuildings, and 
sometimes he is met well into the woods. 

He builds a nest of sticks, which often he 

intermingles with rags, and lines it with soft 

stape-vine or cedar bark or dry leaves. The 

ara lays usually four eggs of a pretty dark 
ish-green ; and not i ent] 

off two broods in a cae ema 









| 
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The male sings a great deal to his faithful 
mate. First cousin both to the mocking-bird and 
the brown thrasher his song partakes of the 
character of the songs of both those birds. He 
is a genuine mimic. He imitates at times almost 
everything he hears, and has particular skill in 
hitting off the quail and the pewee. He sings 
most beautifully after sunset, in summer, and 
sometimes his song is kept up until darkness has 
fairly fallen. 

It is always hard for most people to distinguish 
his song from that of the brown thrasher, and 
some of the supposed fine singing of that more 
admired bird is really the work of the catbird. 
In some respects the catbird’s song is finer than 
the thrasher’s; it follows a less “set” and pre- 
scribed order of. delivery, and is clearer and 


slower, but at the same time less spontaneous | 


and joyous, than the thrasher’s. 
A writer on the subject has said that the catbird 
seems to be composing his song as he goes along, 


and to do the whole thing consciously, whereas | 


the brown thrasher pours out his melody because 
he cannot help it. Sometimes the catbird inter- 
rupts his regular song to throw in the imitated 
note of another kind of bird, as the mocking-bird 
does. 

Much better than the catbird’s regular song the 
country boy knows his “mew,” from which the 
bird gets his name. This mew seems to be 


offensive to most people, though why it should be | 
It has much | 


so is rather hard to understand. 
mellowness about it, and is far from being 
incessant or intrusive. 

Indeed, the catbirds are remarkably discreet 
and polite birds. _They move about ina half-shy, 
graceful manner, never bobbing about the lawn 


|as robins do, but nevertheless resenting bravely 
any interference with their nests. They are able | 


to put a predatory cat to. flight, and can kill 
snakes if necessary in defence of their nests. 

There is plenty of testimony that the catbirds 
will catch large quantities of cutworms if given 
an opportunity to get. at them during the spring 
plowing. 

Catbirds are also of undoubted benefit through 
their fondness for ants. Not only do ants enter 


| houses and make a nuisance of themselves in 


various ways, but they raise and keep plant-lice, 
which, as the report of the Department of 
Agriculture puts it, “they pasture and milk at 
the expense of the farmer.” That means that 
the plant-lice are made by their owners, the ants, 


| to eat the leaves of growing and valuable crops in 
_ order that the lice may exude the substance which 


serves the astute ant as cows’ milk serves human 
beings. 

This prosperous dairy business, costly to the 
farmer, the catbird helps to break up. And he 
is himself costly to the farmer only when, in July 
and August, his fruit-eating time, he is unable to 
find plenty of wild fruits. 

The experiments of the department prove that 
the catbirds prefer mulberries to strawberries or 
cherries; and the ornithologist proposes that 
farmers obtain the fullest amount of good service 
from this and other insect-eating birds, with the 
smallest amount of damage to fruit by planting 
in hen-yards, pig-runs and other convenient 
places, the prolific Russian mulberry. This tree 
will afford excellent food for hens and pigs, 
besides drawing the birds away from more 
valuable fruit. 

The prudent farmer will also encourage the 
growth of wild cherries, buckthorns, dogwood 
and wild grapes about his place for the same 
reason. By protecting and attracting native birds 
in an orchard where caterpillars had previously 
stripped the trees a good crop of apples has been 
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The Little World of. “Greater 
New York.” 


When the municipal union of New York City, 
Brooklyn and Staten Island shall have been 
completed, as many as three million four hundred 
thousand people will be living under one mayor. 
This population, which will make the Greater 
New York second only to London in population, 
wealth and business, is nearly a million greater 
than that of the whole United States at the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary War. It will 
not be so great a population, however, as the 
silent population of the cemeteries which will lie 
within the new boundaries, for that will be more 
than four millions. 

The new city will have a very great area as 
cities go. Its size will be three hundred and six 
square miles, or more than one hundred and 
ninety-five thousand acres. This will make it 
much larger than any other American city— 
larger even than the extended Chicago, which 
includes one hundred and eighty-nine square 
miles. It will be larger also than the county 
of London, though not so large as the metro- 
politan police district of the capital of Great 
Britain. 

Within the new municipality there will be one 
thousand and ninety-three churches, which will 
seat about four hundred and seventy thousand 
people—a very great number, seemingly, but less 
than one-seventh of the population of Greater 
New York. What would be said of the godliness 
of a country village whose churches could seat 
only about one-seventh of its people? 

To offset these churches, there will be fifty-four 
theatres, seating eighty-eight thousand people. 














| necessary to send for the carpet-layers to finish 


| drawing-room with an air of offended dignity. 








COMPANION. 


There will also be sixty-three libraries containing | 
nearly two million volumes; two universities, 
ninety-three other educational institutions of high 
class, and public schools having more than seven’ 
thousand teachers and three hundred and twenty- 
six thousand pupils. 

The new combined city will have a little army 
of six thousand five hundred policemen, and 
more than two thousand firemen. Two hundred 
and eighteen banks will help its millions of people 
to transact their business, and they will be able 
to resort for their play to public parks which 
cover more than seven thousand three hundred | 
acres. But these favored people will be burdened 
with an appalling debt of two hundred and 
sixteen millions of dollars, and will have to pay 
fifty-five millions of taxes every year. 

All these figures express very little in them- 








selves, but they reveal strikingly the liking of the | 548 


American people for having everything as big) 
as possible. Though the motive Tor the adminis- | 
trative union of these districts is not by any means 
the formation of an American city which should 
be the next to the largest city in the world, there 
can be little doubt that many citizens have been 
led to favor the union by their proud meditation | 
on the vast and imposing dimensions of the city | 
that is to be. 
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A Lesson Given. | 


A London family moved from one house into 
another in a fashionable quarter. The hostess 
on the first day in the new house noticed that a 
small piece of carpet had not been properly 
fastened. As she was employing seventeen 
servants in the household she did not consider it 


their work, but rang the bell and asked the butler 
to do it. He bowed respectfully and left the 


On the following day the mistress of the house 
observed that the bit of carpet had not been 
tacked down. She x for the butler and called 
his attention toit. The butler bowed obsequiously 
and replied with a simper : 

“It was not my duty, madam, to put down the 

I delivered your order to footman.”’ 
lady at once summoned the footman, who 
also made a low bow and protested that it was 
not his function to fasten the carpet, and that he 
had on the order to another servant. 
The third servant in his turn made a similar 
reply. There were seventeen servants in the 
house, but not one of them considered it to be his 
duty to put down the bit of carpet. 
e lady was equal to the emergency. She 
ordered butler to have all the servants 


assemble in the drawing-room. When they were / 


all present she said to them : 

“| have asked several of you to tack down this 
bit of carpet which I hold in my hand. Appar- 
ently nobody in the house knows how to it. 
I have thought that you might like to learn how 
so —_ a thing can be done. So I wish you to 
stand by and look on while I am doing it myself.” 


The butler and the footman, hanging their 
heads, offered to do the work, but the determined 
little lady waved them back and declared that she 


could not trust them, as they evidently did not 
know how to use hammer and tacks. Then 


stoc down on the floor and nailed the 
in p The servants filed out of the room with 
every sign of confusion and shame. ‘The little 


ladly lived for several years in her London house | @ 
and never had any further trouble with her | @ 


servants. She had taught them a lesson which 
they never forgot. 

is incident occurred several years ago. The 
lady was the wife of the American minister in 
London, that diplomatic official not being then 
known as an am lor. 
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A Trying Position. 

Two ladies who had engaged board in the 
country several miles from a railroad station last 
summer found awaiting them at the station a 
young man remarkable for his length, his thin- 


ness, and the childlike innocence of his expression 


and manner. 


He had an old 1 and a decrepit horse, 
and as they journeyed toward the farm the ladies 
sought to engage him in conversation. They 
asked him if there were many boarders at the 
house to which they were going. 

“Yes, ma’am, some,”’ he replied. 

“Are they ladies or gentlemen ?” 

* All women,” and then he added with comical | 
solemnity, “I’m the only creature of my kind on 
the whee place, an’ I tell ye it makes a feller 
feel kind 0’ solemcholy to be the only creature of 
his kind among sich a passel 0’ women folks.” 


ee -- 


Dialogue. 


Conversation may sometimes be carried on 
with very slight expenditure of energy; or per- 
haps one should say something that passes for 
conversation. 

“You seem sive,’’ said the gentleman. 

“Do I?” returned the young lady. | 

“Yes, you do.” 
“T don’t think I am.” | 











“Don’t you?” 

“No, really I don’t.” 
“T think you are.” 
“Well, I don’t.” 
“Don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t.” 


— a -- 


“THE average life of an engine only thirty 
years?” said an astonished passenger. ‘‘Why, 
such a tough-looking thing ought to live lo 


“Well,” said the engineer, ‘ s it would 
if it didn’t smoke so much.”—Detroit Sun. 





bidding the seventeen to watch her closely, she A 












This Beautiful 


FREE! Gold Watch. 


Ladies’ or Gents’ 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 


Send us orders for 35 pounds Ten 
or Baking Powder (as perour price 
list). We will obi goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custon 
ers, collect the money and retur 
same tous by Express, Money Or««t 
or Post-Office Order. On receipt o/ 
Full Payment for goods sent, we 
will ship WATCH by Mail. Order 

lanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,192 Hanover 8t., Boston, Mass. 


A Rare Chance for Boys and Girls 


To earn Nickel, Silver and Gold Watches 


As Premiums. An article 
indispensable in ever 
home, the sale of which 
phenomenal 
since introduced twoyears 
ago. For renewing and 
permanently restoring 
articles of furniture to 
their former lustre and 
brightness, SMITH’S Un- 
Purniture Polish is 
unexcelled. To prove the 
article when _ soliciting 
orders, apply the polish. 
Trial bottle and circular 
containing full informa- 
tion furnished on receipt 
of cts. beral com- 
mission to all desirous of 
working in that way. 


SMITH & CO., Mfrs., 
East Acton, Mass. 
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4) More Good Things Can 
be lade with Wheatiet than’ 
from any other Cereal Food.2 
It is an economital food, and ‘ 
when served as a breakfast mush, ‘ 
costs less than one cent for $ 
each person. , 
If your grocer does not keep it, 2 
send us his name ard your or- 2 
der—we will see that you are Z 


" an 
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supplied. d 
Send for Booklet. R ¢ 
The genuine made 

only by the 
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Franklin Mills Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

















must be kept healthy and growing if you want 
the pullets to lay when tive months old. They 
have the best success who give little chicks 
twice a week in their food a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s 
Powder, 


gradually increasing the dose until the pullets 
come to laying maturity. prevents diar- 
rhea and leg weakness. They feather better 
and are more vigorous. 

When hens lay cues for hatching mix 
in their food every other day, SHERIDAN’S 
POWDER; your hens will then keep in g 
condition and lay more fertile eggs. 


Sold me 5 Gpocens,, ry Yi 
Ay can $1.20. ae gs. "Rupees paid. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent Sree. 
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A Model 
Housekeeper 


writes: — “I want to how 


tell 
pleased I am with your Ivorine Wash- 
ing Powder for washing dishes of all 


you 


kinds. In fact, I find it indispensable.” 

The cake of Superb Toilet Soap 
which the manufacturers put in every 
package of Ivorine Washing Powder 
is one of the charms which makes 
Ivorine so universally popular with 
housekeepers. 


lvorine 








Washing Powder 








The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap, 
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FUTILE LEONEL 


You cannot help cooking well with a 


er eT 
~\ RANGE 


the only one which 
has the invaluable 


Glenwood Indicator. 


This great help is appreciated at once by careful cooks. At 
a glance P osx can tel it th the temperature of the oven. The 
required de for various kinds of cooking is indicated on 
its face. pa other range has this great convenience .... 
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Tea Shelf, Man Notice the Oven Door — gle pode Bedhacon 
of the foot on the patent catch. We will gladly describe explain more 
fully the above details if you send us your name and, address. ....... 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 


eet Fire ber ot Draw-Centre Grate, Long Centre, Oven Ventilator, 
Double Oven Soe neon es End, Shelf, Oven Door Handle, 
tel She’ 
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= Taken with the $5.00 | VIVE. 


VIVE “22. Lead 


Each instrument holds 12 Glass Plates or 36 Cut Films, 414 x 414, or any size under. 


The price of a VIVE includes r2 Metal Combination Plate and Cut 
Film Holders. Each Camera covered with heavy black seal stamped 
leather. Size 474x5x7%% outside. Large, brilliant, centred, square finder. 

New 1897 3 time Pneumatic Finger Release Shutter. Nothing equal 
to it. 1897 VIVES also in 4x5 and5x7sizes. Every Camera Guar- 
anteed to take as good Photos as ‘‘sample pictures’? mailed. Examination 
allowed at Express Office. 

COMMENDATORY EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 
“One of our apprentices re received one of your $5.00 Vive instruments a short time ago, and we 


are all pleased wit has been thoroughly te tested, and proved itself faithful at omy turn. It 
more than paid for itself already.”’— E PHO ex 'O., Eugene, Ore., April 2, 1 


“Last October I purchased a ‘Vivre No. I’ of you. ay By photographer. 8 7 ao and 
brought up in the midst of cameras and chemicals, I F- an idea that anything in the shape of a 
camera for five dollars was an impossibility, but I sent for one, and have had success from the 
first. My father is a landscape hotographer, has been in the business forty-seven years, and he 
pronounces my lens a perfect little gem.’’—MR8S. GEO. VREDENBURG, Matteawan, N.Y.,March 27,’97. 
Before buying any other send 2-cent stamp for Catalogue containing 
sample pictures; or 3 cents extra for finely embossed mounted photograph. 


VIVE CAMERA COMPANY, Eastern Office, 207 Cable Bidg., N. Y. City. 
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THE JEWEL is a special watch made expressly for Subscribers to The 

Youth’s Companion. It has a regular Duplex Watch Movement, has a 
eweled Balance Wheel, and is Stem-Winding and Setting, and has a Nickel 
se. These watches keep excellent time and give great satisfaction. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


This Watch will be given only to Companion Subscribers 
for OVE NEW SUBSCRIBER and 50 cents additional, with 
to cents for Postage and Packing. Sold for $2. iy Post- 
age and Packing 10 cents extra. . . 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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A Man From Maine— 


Says: “I have been a lover of coffee all my life and did 
not believe that anything except Mocha and Java could 
ever satisfy me, but ‘ 


Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee 


Pleases me in EVERY RESPECT, and since using it I have 
discovered that real coffee made me nervous and kept me 
awake nights, for both troubles have ceased since I began 
using O. G. M. Our customers are highly pleased and 
Say they can see no difference between the taste of the 
Old Grist Mill and the finest Mocha and Java.” 
Oceanville, Maine. C. H. S. WEBB. 

(Seth & C. H. S. Webb, Gen’l Merchandise.) ' 
This is but one of hundreds of letters that reach us, praising Old Grist Mill Coffee. 
When you have tried this coffee you’ll understand why such letters are written to us. 


Sold by leading grocers. Send three 2-cent stamps for mailing trial package free. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Moxie; | 


Nerve Food ' 


is the Ideal Spring and 
Summer Food Drink. It 
feeds and strengthens the ff 
nervous system, gives Health, 
Strength and a Good Appetite. 












The Most Delicious of all Beverages. § 


By the Glass at all Druggists. By the 
Bottle from your Grocer. 


<j ,, MOXIE NERVE FOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 
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